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FAMOUS HIGHWAYS OF THE WORLD. 


By Frep. Myron Copy. 


A SCENE ON THE NILE, 


Hicuways may be considered as an excellent 
standard of civilization. In fact there is no better 
physical sign or symbol by which to understand 
an age or a people than the road. The savage 
has no roads. (His trails through the forest, where 
men on foot can move only in single file, are 
marked by the blazing of trees. In half-civilized 





lands, where law is weak and society insecure, 
wheeled vehicles are seldom seen, and roads are 
obstructed rather than opened. The strength and 
enterprise of men are utilized in fortifying them- | 
selves against the access of danger. Huge castles 
are built on inaccessible rocks, walled cities cover 
the plain, and horses and mules offer the only | 
means of transportation and communication, by | 
which along rude bridle paths the traveller and | 
the merchant is conveyed from one country to 
another. It is only civilized art that constructs a 
royal highway or a magnificent railroad, and by 
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| churches, palaces and the docks of trade; 
| quite as much more by looking at the roads. 
_ if there is any activity in society, if there is any 


these means offer conveyance for men and goods 
over rugged steeps and along frightful precipices 
by routes once deemed insuperable. Roads are 
the ducts of trade, and commerce ‘is one of the 
pillars of a civilized state. No nation can become 
great without intercourse with its surrounding 
states, and necessarily roads must be built. Some- 
thing can be learned of the status of society, of the 


| culture of a people, of the enlightenment of a 


government, by visiting universities and libraries, 
but 
For, 


material or art enterprise in a nation, or any 
vitality to a government, it will always be in- 
dicated by the highway, the type of civilized 


i" motion and prosperity. All creative action, whether 


in government, 
constructs roads. 


industry, thought or religion, 








‘The twin valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris received the eafliest families of the human 
race after the flood, and to those regions we must 
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ANTIOCH IN SYRIA, 


look for the first roads. Here, upon the banks of 
either river, the Semitic race founded the two 
cities of Babylon and Nineveh which became the 
earliest centres of opulence and power. Active, 
enterprising, energetic, thrifty and persistent, the 
Semitic peoples, including the Arabians, Assyrians, 
Hebrews, Phoenicians and other cognate nations, 
have from the dawn of history been controlled by 
two leading impulses. Their first and strongest 
impulse was to worship and to propagate their 
faith ; the second, to trade. They have done both 
successfully. Babylon and Nineveh both rose by 
their commercial genius. The most brilliant con. | 
quests of their kings were rivalled by their com- 

mercial affiliations with foreign states. Both | 
capitals became the depositories of a mercantile 

trade which has never been surpassed. The routes | 
of their caravans followed the cardinal points of 
the compass, and the Euphrates and the Tigris 
were laden with their incessant fleets. Their keen 
perception of the opportunities of trade stimulated 
kindred industries. Arts and manufactures flour- 
ished ; and while Assyrian merchants dickered for 
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trade in the remotest marts of Europe and Asia, 
Assyrian manufacturers wrought at home flowered 
muslins and silks and engraved precious gems, 
and Assyrian architects 
raised monuments of their 
art which were counted 
among the wonders of the 
world. Two epochs mark 
distinctly the highest point 
to which Assyrian civiliza- 
tion rose, and the two great 
characters who lend their 
glory and their names to 
= these periods, were distin- 
guished as road builders. 
_ As beheld through the 
long lapse of ages, and in 
the dim distance of primeval 
time, with all her gorgeous 
and Babylonish associations 
begirting her, Semiramis 
appears to our fancy rather 
as a colossal emblem of fe- 
male sovereignty over- 
shadowing the Orient, than 
as a real and distinct per- 
sonage. That such a char- 
acter lived, however, is no 
longer doubted, since the cuneric inscriptions 





| revealed by modern investigations sufficiently 


prove not only her existence, but the wonderful 


executions of her enterprise and industry. The 


royalty she swayed was the most potent in the 
East. She conquered India, and four seas were 
the boundaries of her extensive empire. But 
Semiramis excites our interest and admiration 
quite as much by nobler deeds as by the vain 
eclat of her success in war. She excelled no less 
in the artsof peace. She made Babylon, her capi- 
tal, the most splendid city on earth, engirt it with 
walls of marvellous thickness and height, con- 
structed bridges, and temples, and palaces, con- 
nected the various cities by roads and causeways, 
in the construction of which hills were leveled 
and valleys filled up. All these highways were 
paved with bricks of cemented clay, straw and 


| asphaltum ; trees were planted on either side, and 
| inns or caravansaries built at regular intervals for 


the refreshment of the traveller. Magnificent was 


| that road which led from Nineveh to Babylon, a 
distance of nearly four hundred miles, through 


a country which by the ingenuity and labor of the 
Semitic engineer was converted from an arid 
desert into one rich garden teeming with bound- 
less harvests, and every foot of the broad way 
paved with solid cement. Imagine such a road 
extending the distance between Boston and Phila- 
delphia, shaded by drooping palms, and watered 
by cooling streams, with seventy-five hostelries on 
the route, where a whole army could be feasted 
on costly fare, and a dozen strong castles where 
warders watched day and night over the safety of 
the wanderer; and then conjure up ¢he vast cara- 
vans passing on the way to Damascus or to Idumea 
or to Calchis to trade, the long array of camels 
and of mules laden with merchandise, the mountéd 
guards, and the merchants themselves, dusky and 
bearded, clad in long flowing tunics and rich tur- 
bans, and ornamented with long chains of gold 
and gay embroidery; or Semiramis and her escort 
of nobles rolling along in gilded chariots, a spec- 
tacle that shamed the very sunlight in splendor ; 
or the gorgeous march of a Semitic army with 
shield, and helm, and spear on the way to con- 
quer Bactria or Egypt. If your imagination can 
bring up all these scenes with their sumptuous 
concomitants, you have some idea of what a Baby- 
lonian thoroughfare was in 
the days of Semiramis. 
Nabukuduri-uzur, the 
scriptural Nebuchadnez- 
zar, a thousand years after- 
ward revived the glories of 
that early age. Nabukudu- 
ri-uzur was an Oriental Na- — 
poleon. He bound hostile & 
nations to his throne as § 
well by the web of his sub- 
tle statecraft as by the vic- 
tories of his armies, In 
his genius of political or- 
ganization and faculty of 
statesmanship, he may in- 
deed take rank with the 
greatest monarchs. Along § 
those magnificent high- | 
ways that he built came § 
the embassies of peace as 
well as the pageantries of 


war; and the Greek scholar or the Hindoo trader 


were treated no less regally than the victorious 
general or the Chaldean soothsayers. What vis- 
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ions of mighty and unrestrained royalty have 
those roads along the Euphrates and the Tigris 
witnessed! Once a great army marched out 
under those towering palms, with all the pomp of 
war, and four yearfs later it returned triumphant, 
laden with the spoils of Egypt and the Holy City. 
But hark! there is music on the air, not the fierce 
twang of trumpets and clash of cymbals, but the 
soft tinkle of silver bells, and the notes of dulcet 
and lute, and a bridal procession passes by. In 
that gilded palanquin borne on the backs of 
dromedaries, behind the curtains of silk and mus- 
lin wrought with graceful designs of flowers and 
fruit, reclines the young and lovely Median bride 
of the great king, for whose gratification the amor- 
ous bridegroom ordered the hanging gardens to 
be erected, monument of Assyria’s civilization as 
of the wealth and potency of the despot who ruled 
it. Ata later day, over the same road perhaps, 
wandered the fallen king deprived of his reason, 
a spectacle far more sad than that of the haughty 
Roman consul sitting amid the ruins of Carthage; 
though both are vivid illustrations of the uncer- 
tainty of earthly power. Forty years later the 
roll of the Median car and the tramp of the Per- 
sian horse echoed over these brick pavements, and 





AN ANCIENT AQUEDUCT NEAR THE JORDAN. 


Babylon fell forever. Even her magnificent high- 
ways could not save her. 
From a nation of hardy, half-barbaric warriors 
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under Cyrus, the Persians became under Darius | 
and Artaxerxes a highly civilized and cultivated | 
people. Contact with more polished and enlight- 
ened states gradually brought a return of luxury. 
Persepolis and Susa rivalled the Assyrian capitals | 
in their adornments of art, their gorgeous palaces, 
their vast populations and pompous pageantries. 


ries had minor branches stretching from them, and 
all along the various routes at suitable distances 
were royal stations garrisoned with soldiers, and 


| also excellent caravansaries for the accommodation 


of travellers. But in no other respect did the 
Persian roads bear resemblance to the wonderful 
marks of Babylonian royalty. The Persians were 


Aryans, not Semites, and there was nothing of the 
merchant in the character of the monarchs who 
held their luxurious courts at the seats of Oriental 
sovereignty. Trade no doubt went on much the 
| same as formerly, but it received no direct impulse 
| from royalty. The Persian kings were warriors 
in the beginning of their dynasty; when they be- 
| came enervated they were idle, worthless volup- 
| tuaries. The distant provinces were left to the 
| despotism of satraps as worthless, who were ex- 
| pected to make such returns to the royal treasury 
| as were commensurate with the dignity of their 


sway. 





ANCIENT SIDON, NOW SAIDE, 





The great king was the most powerful of all | 
earthly potentates. The one hundred and twenty- | 
seven provinces of his empire comprehended the | 
fairest portions of Asia and Africa. To connect | 
these various provinces with his capital, broad 

roads were extended in different directions. A | 
great thoroughfare went down into Egypt, another 

passed through Syria, a third held communication 

with Bactria, and the most important of all ex- | 
tended through Armenia and Asia Minor, having 
its terminus at Sardis. Each of these great arte- 


| roads. 


| ducted after the following manner : 
| of one day’s journey apart mounted men were 
stationed ready to start at a moment’s notice. The 


Yet immured among the beauties of his 


| seraglio, the great king knew to an item what was 
passing in the farthest limits of his empire. 


Here 
we can observe the full importance of the Persian 
No huge caravans ever crawled along the 
king’s highway ; no private individuals travelled 
it. It.was used only in the interests of the gov- 
ernment, for the satraps of the monarch, his am- 
bassadors, the passage of his armies, and most of 
all for the accommodation of his couriers. There 
never was inaugurated a more perfect system of 
post than the celebrated Angareion of the Persian 
kings. It afforded the most rapid means of com- 
munication in the ancient world, and was con- 
At intervals 


first courier gave his message to the second, he 
again to a third, and so on to the end; and neither 
rain nor snow, heat nor darkness, prevented each 


/from performing his appointed stage with the 


greatest despatch. So if a rebellion broke out in 
Egypt or at Sardis, in the shortest possible time 
the despot at Susa was informed of the fact, and 
before the rebel could prepare for defiance or 
flight, the hosts of the great king were upon him. 

The thoroughfare from Susa to Sardis was one 
of the most famous reads of any land, not so 
much for being a royal highway simply as for the 
important spectacles which made every rod of it 
replete with historic interest. First of all the 


great host of Xerxes passed along this route, the 


mightiest military array that ever one human will | 
organized before or since. Some have thought | 
the numbers exaggerated ; but when we recollet 
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before the valor of afew Greek patriots, the milk- 
white steeds are lost, the silken and turbaned 


| squadrons of the East have fallen before the Doric 


the unrivalled resources of the empire, and how | spear, and the regal Xerxes flies almost alone back 


that four years had been expended in getting | 


together this vast armament there is really no 
reason for impeaching the veracity of the great 
historian who records it. We can imagine ‘‘ the 
pomp and circumstance of war’’ which must have 
made this glitter- 

ing mighty host a 

source of wonder 

and respect to the 

nations. Whole 

cities were exhaust- 

ed in feeding this 

army, and its im- 

mensity and splen- 

dor led the ignorant 

husbandman-to be- . 

lieve that more than 

mortal power had 4}; 

organized and : 

equipped it. 

**Oh, Jupiter!” 
cried one old man, 
as he gazed on the 
golden car of Xer- 
xes drawn by eight 
white horses, the 
splendid show of 
the ten thousand 
immortals, the 
gleaming line of war chariots, the two hun- 
dred thousand cavalry decked with the luxuri- 
ous trappings of the Orient, the train of camels 
and sumpter mules, and the immense body of 
foot soldiers dressed and arrayed after the fashion 
of their various nationalities. ‘‘Oh, Jupiter! 
why, assuming the form of a Persian and taking | 
the name of Xerxes, do you wish to subvert Greece, 
bringing all mankind with you, since without them 
it was in your power to accomplish this ?’’ 

Even the kingly heart of the despot himself is 
struck with the vastness of his power, and he is 
said to have wept at the thought that of all that 
noble host not one man would be alive in a hun- | 
dred years. But the ruler’s love of conquest and | 
revenge flamed up within him, and he led them | 
forward to destruction. Sad was the fate of that | 
magnificent host. The gorgeous array vanishes | 


| succeeded to the throne of Persia. 


over the same broad highway to his capital, 
leaving his magnificent tents, beautiful with silk 
and gold, his sumptuous couches, his tables of 
solid silver, his golden goblets, his bracelets of 
untold value, his scimitars adorned with precious 


A VIEW ON THE NILE, 


stones, and his chests of treasure, the spoil of the 
enemy he could not subdue. Never in all the 
world’s history has there been a more terrible 
illustration of the might of almost boundless power 
destroyed by its own incapacity and madness. 
Twenty years after Xerxes, a more illustrious 
fugitive even than the potent Achamanean passed 


| along this route, journeying under the protection 


of Persian guards to visit Artaxerxes, who had 
From the 
time of the defeat of Xerxes, when he saw his 
fleet shattered at Salamis, Themistocles had been 
the first man in Greece. Acuteness in foreseeing, 
readiness and wisdom in contriving, vigor and 
decision in performing were combined in this man 
in a remarkable degree. High above that of any 
other Greek soars the genius of the conqueror of 
Salamis, and the builder of Athens. In his per- 
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son he united the noblest and the meanest quali- 
ties of the Greek character. He was a profounder 
statesman than Pericles, a better military leader 
than Miltiades, a more accomplished politician 
than Alcibiades, an orator who would have rivalled 


stimulated the art. In his brain was the cube of 
human faculties. Yet his want of integrity, his 
selfishness and his pride reduced him from the 
highest station in Greece to the lowest, and he 
became an exile. But he was Themistocles still, 








and hereditary power; Themistocles was an un- 
crowned king, whom the regal circlet could not 
have made a greater. 

The majestic age of the early Egyptian mon- 


| archy is known to have been an age of roads. The 
Demosthenes, had there been an occasion to have | 


most imposing monuments of human skill and 
labor are to be seen to-day on the banks of the 
Nile, relics of a civilization that casts everything 
since into the shade. Gazing at the palace shrines 


| of Karnac and Luxor, at the kingly tombs of the 


Pyramids, at Memnon’s haughty statue, at the 
= mysterious face of 
— the Sphynx, the 

—— mind of the spec- 

tator is awed within 
him. Whence had 
these their crigin ; 
= what intellect de- 
> vised them; what 
art constructed 
them? Matchless 
are they now in 
their ruin and de- 
cay’; what must they 
have been when 
perfect in their 
architecture, they 
glowed in the Egyp- 
tiansun? Egyptian 
art everywhere de- 
lighted in the exe- 
cution of the gigan- 
tic and the super- 


and his restless mind was bent on schemes of ag- | human, and this quality was exhibited no less in 


grandizement so lofty that even the great king 
was forced to wonder. 
for protection on the power of Persia, yet his 
talents were so visible and his reputation so august 
that his royal protector could nov sleep from joy 


at his acquisition, and thrice awoke in the middle | 


of the night to cry out, ‘* I have got Themistocles 
the Athenian.”’ 

Splendid were the palaces of Susa, stately and 
gorgeous the pomps of her court, magnificent the 


An outcast, and relying | 


the construction of their roads than of their tem- 
ples and aqueducts. 

In the old time the valley of the Nile was the 
home of a population that in number presents no 
parallel save the immense populousness of China. 
Twenty thousand cities lined the shores of the 


| proud stream, and between each one of these 


from the ancient Pelusium to Memphis and the 
priestly Heliopolis, and on to hundred gated 


| Thebes, were roads in whose construction modern 
royal highway stretching from her gateway to the | 


City of the Lydian Croesus; but as we look back | brilliant age of that buried realm of splendor and 


exchequers would have been depleted. In the 


upon them it is not so much the renown of Cyrus | power, it was an every-day occurrence to build 


or Hytaspes in their robes of sovereignty, as it is | 
that of the simply clad but regally gifted Greek | 
that renders their glory most interesting to us. | 
The Achameneans were kings by virtue of descent | 


vast, level, direct iron-grooved causeways, upon 
which entire temples and solid obelisks of a hun- 
dred and fifty feet in altitude, could be conveyed 
from the quarry to the city, between which there 
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sometimes lay an interval of twenty miles. Amid 
the solemn array of temples, palaces, statues and | 


porticos, ran the highway over which the vehicles 
of commerce and travel passed in their beneficent 
functions and war-chariots rolled at the head of 
armies marching to victory or from it. 

In that distant period when the Athenian 
Acropolis towered above the huts of savages, and 
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mon. Brilliant fétes lit up those grim palaces and 
stately avenues from time totime. Now it was the 
festival of some deity. Barges covered the Nile, 
and handsome equipages crowded the highways. 
The entire population were out at the jubilee; 
there was music and dancing, and sacrificial ban- 
quets. Every house gleamed with light, the tem- 
ples were radiant, and a general illumination made 


A MILIrArRy TOWER ALONG TIE HIGHWAY. 


the fleets of Tyre dared not sail from sight of land, 
the royal roads.of Thebes were busy with active 
life. Even then a wonderful degree of culture 
and refinement existed among the cities on the 
Nile. The people indeed were subjected to the 
tyranny of the warrior caste, but they lived in 
comparative quiet and ease and abundance. Their 
religion was singularly indulgent. They could 
worship a crocodile, or devour him. The social 
arts were cultivated; the humblest citizen had 
time for pleasure and friendship; the aged were 
treated with respect at all times. Cleanliness was 
a virtue which the poorest paid a deference to. 
The sluggish atmosphere of Egyptian caste and 
the dull monotony of Egyptian life were broken 
by frequent festivities which all enjoyed in com- 


the sluggish river sparkle like silver in the night. 
Now it was a military review or the triumph of 
some conqueror—Rameses returned from his vic- 
tories, or Thothmes going forth to battle. 

Picture the avenues composed of sphinxes, 
statues and obelisks, twenty, sixty and a hundred 
feet in height, with the gigantic palaces and 
temples at either end, alive with the crowd of 
humanity drawn out by such a display. Time 
after time victorious kings marched up those 
thoroughfares dragging captive nations at their 
heels. As they saw their powerful array, the rich 
galleys going and coming on the Nile, the count- 
less population cultivating the plains, and gazed 
upon the wonderful architecture rising around 
them, their fresh paintings and hieroglyphics re- 
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cording the glory of their sway, shining bright in 
the sunlight, is it a wonder that those old Pharaohs 


ES @ oH 
ANCIENT BATILEMENTS. 


grew intoxicated with the knowledge of the power 
and the glory that were theirs? 

But the most celebrated of all Egyptian roads 
was at Memphis. It was called the Sacred Way, 
and connected the city with the Pyramids. All 
the architectural magnificence which was found 
in other thoroughfares seemed to have been com- 
bined here to form a royal highway which had 
no parallel om earth. ‘The road extended nearly 
two leagues in length over a vast plain lined with 
temples, mausoleums, porticos, statues, fountains, 
and monuments of every kind. Through its whole 
extent this noble avenue was paved, and at its 
terminus uprose the mighty masses of the sphynx- 
guarded pyramids, the culmination of all Egyptian 
marvels in architecture, each pyramidal temple 
fronted by paved courts, across which two hun- 
dred chariots could be driven in a line. From 
this highway half the glory of Egypt was visible. 
Looking through the avenues of sphynxes, the 
gigantic pylones and obelisks, the mighty Nile 
itself was seen, flowing like an ever-lengthening 


stare * 


| sea through a country that was like a garden in 
| its fertile luxuriance, like some vast enchanted 
palace in the boundless gran- 
deur of its architecture. On 
its bosom the Isle of Rhoda, 
with its gardens and gorge- 
ous palaces, lay like a float- 
ing paradise. Memphis lay 
between, with its villas, pala- 
ces, temples, gardens and 
prapyla, and far beyond the 
city of Apis, ‘‘the diadem of 

Egypt,”’ reposed on the ver- 
| dant plain in all the varied 
effect and glory of architec- 
tural majesty; the mighty 
pyramids, with their winged 
temples and colossal dromos 
of sphynxes, forming the 
background of the matchless 
scene. Even the refined and 
costly magnificence of the 
after Ptolemies could not pro- 
duce a grander spectacle of 
cegal power and architectural 
display. 

Solomon, King of Israel, by 
his marriage with the daughter 
of the Egyptian king Osar- 
| char, became acquainted with the grandeur of that 
| old civilization, and strove to imitate it. During 
| four hundred years the Hebrews had been practi- 








| — 
| —" 


ANCIENT WALL-TOWERS. 


cally a dead nation. Now the slave of the Assyrian, 
then of Midian, and now again of the powerful 
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Philistine lords, at times divided against them- 
selves, the race that had come up from Egypt with 
such éclat, had sunk into a degraded and semi- 
barbarous people. There was neither law nor 
security in the land, and as there was no security, 
there was of course nocommerce or trade. There 
was no travel on ihe 
highways, and the 
public roads, such as 
there were, were made 
impassable. The tra- 
veller journeyed by 
by-ways and crooked 
obscure trails, picking 
out his way through 
mountain passes, 
across swamps and 
over the fields. Soci- 
ety was rude. Hordes 
of foreign soldiery 
plundered the coun- 
try, and only in the 
walled cities was 
there safety, and not 
always then. 

Under David much 
of this moral and po- 
litical darkness was 
removed. Several 
bloody victories laid 
Midian, Syria, and the 
Philistine cities under 
his feet. A wise ad- 
ministration at home 
stimulated industry 
and art and trade, 
and when the warrior- 
poet king died, he 
left a kingdom equal 
in extent and power to 
any of the nations 
around him. Solomon 
extended still further the limits of his monarchy. 
His reign realized the culmination of the Israeli- 
tish power. His riches, his dominion, his wis- 
dom, his liberality fitly places him in the first 
rank of illustrious sovereigns. His capital be- 


He made political and commercial alliances with 
India, Egypt, Tyre and Assyria; and a con- 
stant influx and reflux of those commercial waves 
gave a new impetus to the minds of his hitherto 
exclusively agricultural people, and converted 
them into a nation of merchants. Think of the 
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Juepa, LOOKING SEAWARD OVER THE CITY. 


roads that must have been built connecting his 
capital with Lebanon, Phoenicia, Egypt, and his 
seaports of Joppa and Eziongeber; roads that 
vied with those of Assyria in her palmiest days! 


| And how the simple peasant must have wondered, 


came the centre of all that gives glory*to aj} who, accustomed to the humble spectacles of pre- 
monarch or illustrates the genius of his age. | ceding reigns, for the first time gazed on the great 


Embassies came from the most distant nations 


caravans laden with the merchandize of Ind 


to do him reverence and to hear his wisdom. | and Spain, or saw the flash of those fourteen hun- 
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dred chariots thundering along the king’s high- 
way! What must have been his thoughts when 
the dark-eyed Ethiop queen passed along with 
her splendid train, its gleam of gold, and silver, 
and purple, shaming the Syrian sun, and present- 
ing a spectacle only exceeded by the royal voyage 
of Cleopatra up the Cydnus! That was a new 
age for Israel; for it was an age of roads. Trade 
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in all its channels was active, art in all its ramifi- | was at home where enterprise erected its finest 


cations flourished, and the age that witnessed the 
construction of regal thoroughfares, the building 
of Palmyra, the establishment of fleets, and the 


greatest zeal for expense, build its chief monu- 
ment, and enact its most public and gorgeous 
solemnities. But Jerusalem fell, and so did also 
Palmyra. The city of Jehovah is the seat of an 
idolatrous worship, the city of palm trees is in 
ruins; perished are the spacious causeways, the 
noble thoroughfares, the marts of trade; the great 
fleets are gone, and now the fragmentary proverbs, 
the sweet songs of the rich and potent Solomon 
are more valued by the world of thought and let- 
ters than a thousand royal highways. 


ncn broad territory for their domain. 





Far away from the pomps of the Hebrew 


metropolis, across the Mediterranean, rose the 


towers and ramparts of Carthage. A colony of 
the hoar Phoenicia, the African city rose in the 
course of centuries to rival its parent state in her 
power at home and her commercial affiliations 
abroad. The city became rich and populous. 
Its walls were twenty-three miles in circumference, 
The Carthaginian mariners visited every port in 
the known world, and in turn their harbor was 
thronged with foreign vessels. Here were to be 
seen the gayly-decked barge of Phcenicia, laden 
with fine linen and purple, and scarlet and silk ; 


i | the tall galleys from Greece, with horses and 


chariots; the painted ships of the Nile bringing 


it! slaves and spices and ointments and wheat and 
fu: flour ; the strong craft from the Euxine carrying 


| gold and marble and iron, and the oaken argo- 
sies from the Isles of Britain bearing cargoes of 
} tin and amber. Such was the extent of its com- 
merce. In war Carthage was not less distin- 
guished. No Carthaginian citizen ever went to 
battle save only as commanders; but their 
wealth enabled them to hire mercenary troops 
with which they won many a fair island and 
In the time 
of her greatest splendor, Carthage had a thou- 
sand war ships patrolling the Mediterranean, and 
at one time her bravest general marched against 
the enemy with an army numbering four hun- 
dred thousand men. Spain, the Barbary States, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, came under Car- 
thaginian sovereignty, and in each one of 
these dependencies fair cities were built, tes- 
timony of Punic thrift and industry. But it 


monuments. Palaces and stately temples were 
upraised. Lofty citadels guarded the sea. Greek 


| and Syrian workmen lavished their taste and 
cultivation of letters, saw also religion display its | 


genius upon the residence of her princely mer- 
chants. Aqueducts were built, extending their 
huge proportions sixty miles out into the African 
plain. Acluster of civic cities lined the Punic 
Sea, connected with each other and the proud 
capital that founded them, by broad highways 
paved with stone. Her famous Cothon was the 
wonder of the Roman. The labor and the skil! 
of her husbandmen reduced the territory around 
Carthage toa garden. Three harvests a year re- 
warded the toil of the laborer. 

The chief highway of Carthage extended from 
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the metropolis to the city of Clupea, thirty miles 
away. It stretched its broad, convenient course 
through a country of unrivalled luxuriance and 
beauty, abounding in cornfields, vineyards, and 
the beautiful country seats of the rich citizens of 
the capital. Straight through the city it run to 
the great port where countless merchants loaded 
and unloaded their cargoes, the tariff of which 
made the Carthaginian government the wealthiest 
in the world. A large amount of this treasure had 
been expended on this road. In its convenience 
and breadth, in its magnificent adornments of 
temples and palm groves, it rivalled the best per- 
formances of the Assyrian or Israelitish workmen. 
Broad flagstones were placed side by side over the 
whole broad way, and the interstices filled with 
pebbles. Wells were dug along the route, and 
fountains sparkled in the sunlight. What a vision 
of magnificence and delight was opened to the 
eyes of the swart Numidian trader or the wander- 
ing Berber chief, when from the desert pathway 
they saw this splendid avenue before them! How 
they must have gazed astonished at the marble 
colonnades, the elegant villas, the waving palm 
groves, the splashing fountains! And never did 
Carthaginian general feel prouder than when their 
chariots rolled over this paved thoroughfare, the 
proudest monument of their enterprise, their 
wealth, their civilization. 

Forty miles below Clupea, on a rugged pro- 
montory, there stood a strong castle overlooking 
the sea. An excellent highway connected the 
place with Clupea, but it was not paved. . The 
castle was known as Hannibal’s Tower, and is 
inseparably associated with one of the scenes of 
that hero’s life. There are two other scenes 
strongly in contrast with this one. The first in 
the magnificent temple of Baal is engraved on the 
fancy in never-dying colors. It is a great festival 
day, and the people throng vestitule, corridor, 
and the body of the temple itself, crowding even 
upon the line of grave, solemn priests, who stand 
beside the altar upon which the flesh of the 
slaughtered sacrifice still quivers. Two forms are 
the cynosure of all eyes. A man tall and stately, 
clad in armor, his stern, haughty face bronzed by 
tempests and scarred by battles; this is Hamilcar 
Barcas, the bravest of all the Carthaginian war- 
riors. A boy, whose slight form is erect and 
vigorous with life, whose eyes flash with all the 
warrior spirit of his sire’s, handsome, princely, is 
there beside him. 





‘Swear, Hannibal, son of Hamilcar,’’ said the 
voice of the stern chieftain, as the boy’s hands 
rested on the altar, ‘‘ by this consecrated blood, 
and inthe presence of the dread God in whose 
temple and by whose altar you stand, that you 
will neither love nor make peace with any of 
Roman blood, and if fortune, friends, weapons 
fail, you will still live and die the inexorable 
enemy of Rome.”’ 

‘*T swear,’’ answered the childish voice of 
Hannibal; and he kept his oath. 

Eighteen years after a battle was raging. Two 
hundred thousand men are engaged in conflict. 
Blood is running like water; but the cheers of the 
victors drown the cries of the wounded and dying. 
Hannibal is there mounted on an elephant, his 
skillful eye and commanding voice directing the 
battle shock. He looks the war god. There 
charges his Numidian cavalry; there stands his 
Spanish infantry as invincible as fate; the arrows 
of his Balearic archers darken the sunlight. Rome’s 
legions break, those squadrons which had never 
before turned their back to the foe. The sun 
goes down, and the Carthaginian banners wave 
victoriously over Cann, Fifty thousand Romans 
lie dead on the field, and the victor sends three 
bushels of gold rings home to Carthage, plund- 
ered from the fingers of fallen patricians. 

Over the flagstones of the Carthaginian high- 
way, amid the darkness of night, thunders the. 
hoof strokes of a flying steed. On his back sits a 
swarthy, one-eyed, stern old warrior. The glories 
of Saguntum, of Cannz are past, and Hannibal 
is fleeing for his life from Roman vengeance. 
Along the noble thoroughfare where his chariot 
had rolled in the days of his golden prime, 
honored by his guard of a thousand horsemen, he 
now travelled alone asa fugitive. Carthage was 
to know him no more. Even his transcendent 
genius and tremendous energy must have felt the 
depressing influence of that sad hour. His victo- 
ries forgotten, his country in the hands of his 
enemies, himself an outcast, the fallen hero must 
indeed have felt keenly the bitter humiliation 
of his ruin. He reached his tower in safety, 
found a vessel anchored near, and took refuge at 
the court of the Syrian Antiochus. The veriest 
school-boy knows his after fate—how, pursued 
from one court to another by the Roman, 
Rome’s greatest enemy at last succumbed, the vic- 
tim of her vengeance and her fear. 

Carthage too perished. The magnificent Ama- 
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zon of empires that had battled successfully with 
the Etruscan and the Greek, fell before a hardier 
enemy. The government so highly praised by 
the acute Aristotle had grown enervated and cor- 
rupt by years of luxury. The mighty fleets, silken- 
sailed and gilded-prowed, which transported the 
wealth of the world across the level azure of the 
Mediterranean, had been destroyed. ‘The valor 
and ambition of the Roman proved stronger than 
the hoards of gold of the Punic traders. The 
fallen city left scarcely a trace in the history of 
the world. Her power was altogether material. 
The splendor of letters never illumined her pa- 
laces. Her poets, her historians, her artists, her 
musicians were not yet in the embryo, and the 
voyages of her Hannos and Magos, the military 
campaigns of her Hamilcars and Hannibals, the 
heroism of her women who made bow-strings of 
their coal black tresses for the defence of the dying 
city, would have been forgotten centuries ago 
but for the pen of the vigorous Roman, and that 
of the picturesque and more accurate Greek. 

Still more famous than the roads of Carthage 
were those two short highways which connected 
Athens with her ports. The magnificent concep- 
tions and executions of Themistocles and Pericles 
dwarfs the material splendor of the Carthaginian 
merchants into nothingness. It is a superior race 
whose works we are now contemplating—a race 
which combined the highest gifts of intellect and 
unequaled artistic and poetic powers, with a 
character preéminently suited for political or 
warlike aggrandizement. The gifts of the Greek 
were fourfold. Their commercial vigor established 
colonies whose fame and riches rivaled those 
founded by Pheenicia and Carthage. Their genius 
for war shone unmatched in Epaminondas, Alex- 
ander and Pyrrhus. Their political acuteness 
evolved the truth of equality for man twenty-three 
hundred years before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was drafted. Their sense of the beautiful 
produced the Cuydian Venus, the peerless Par- 
thenon, the glowing lays of Homer, and the sweet 
lyrics of Anacreon. Their cities were centres of 
enterprise and ceaseless movement. Their bravery 
drove back the myrmidons of Persia with fearful 
slaughter, and Greece took the first place among 
the nations. 

Athens was the representative Greek city, and 
her citizens presented the purest stalk of the 
Hellenic race. The growth of the city was dis- 
tinguished by the various phases of political 
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thought. At first a priestly despotism, it gradually 
became a limited monarchy. An oligarchy suc- 
ceeded, followed by the most progressive of 
republics. During a hundred and fifty years an 
unbroken. line of eminent statesmen and warriors 
brought the Ionian capital to the highest pitch of 
mortal glory, and presented a series of moral 
pictures no less remarkable than the models of art 
and learning their genius incited or created. Her 
people were awake to all the highest sentiments 
of patriotism, of valor, of poetry, of love. Pol- 
ished, yet vigorous; refined, yet manly; cultiva- 
ting the most elegant arts ; outstripping the world 
in statuary and painting; teaching the sublimest 
philosophy and the sternest morality, they also 
were free. The castes of Assyria and Egypt, the 
aristocracy of Carthage, the crushing despotisms 
of Judea and Persia, could have no home in the 
active, liberty-loving, liberal Greek mind. Yet 
there was some darkness where there was much 
light. The mistress was higher than the wife. 
The ostracism sent many of the best citizens into 
banishment. A stern economy ignored the ad- 
vantages of Nature. Demagogury corrupted the 
spirit of freedom. Still, so long as the great high- 
ways existed between Athens and the:sea, so long 
did the Athenian mind remain at its meridian, and 
its great standard floated triumphantly upon the 
water and upon the land. 

The building of the thoroughfares connecting 
Athens with the harbor of Phalerum, on one side 
of the Phaleric bay and that of Pirzeus on the 
other, was suggested by the genius of Themisto- 
cles and carried out under the patronage of 
Pericles. Thus the two greatest names in Grecian 
politics are associated with the origin of the 
Athenian highways, and they are the grandest 
figures that loom up against their history. It was 
the dream of both of those profound statesmen to 
make Athens great by her naval supremacy. From 
the day that Themistocles saw the Persian fleet 
discomfited off Salamis, he saw with the eye of 
intuition what Athens was destined to be. Orig- 
inally the Attic city grew up around the Acropolis. 
The citadel of Cecrops crowned its height, the 
enterprise and liberality of Pisistratus built temples 
at its base. The Persian invasion inaugurated a 
new age. A great naval victory had given Athens 
and her allies the mastery of the seas. This 
mastery must be retained, and for this purpose 
adequate docks and arsenals were required. 

About five miles from Athens was the open 


roadstead of Phalerum, which previous to this 
time had been the only harbor used by the 
Athenian war vessels. Across the Phaleric bay 
was the peninsula of Pirzeus, which was about 
half a mile farther from the city. At the latter 
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of either wall, and still a thoroughfare was left 
four hundred feet in width. Sixty feet in height 
towered the walls on each side, formed of large 
quadrangular blocks of stone, and they were four- 
teen feet in thickness. At regular intervals towers 


THe AppIAN WAY. 


place were three excellent harbors, and this was 
the spot chosen by Themistocles for the port of 
Athens. It was engirt with strong walls, and 
strong walls afterwards were built to connect the 
port with the capital. Phalerum also had her 
walls and the broad connecting highway, but these 
were suffered at a later period to fall into decay. 
Around the harbor of Pirzeus grew a city which 
became in process of time equal in extent to 
Athens itself. Along the walled highway jostled 
all the life of the capital and her port. Two lines 
of houses, so broad was the way, were built inside 


_ Aigina lay in full view in the Saronic gulf. 


were erected, rising in two stories above the level 
of the wall, where garrisons of soldiers kept watch 
and ward. Over the Cephissus which crossed the 
road were constructed arched bridges, and all 
along the Attic plain olive groves and vineyards 
scented the air. All the noble localities conse- 
crated by Athenian glory were connected by this 
route, or were visible from it. The island of 
To 
the west was the famous Isle of Salamis. The 
docks and piers of Pirzeus, guarded like a stern. 
sentinel by the citadel of Munychia, rose above 
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the waves. The wide Attic plain swept on either 
hand like a vast amphitheatre. Bounding one 
side of the level was the boldly sweeping outline 
of Hymettus, associated with bees and honey. 
Beyond it rose the mighty Pentellicus, the quarry 
for marble temples, gods and heroes. Not far 
away rose the tall, cone-like summit of Lycabettus, 
and right straight ahead, going from the Pirzeus, 
was seen the Areopagus, where the criminal court 
‘was held; the Pnyx, or place of assembly for the | 
Athenian people; the museum, where the poet 
Muszeus was buried, and the glorious Acropolis, 
with the far shining pillars of the Parthenon and 
Propylza. 

Of the spectacles of the Athenian highway there 
rises a magnificent vision. Events that mark 
epochs in the history of the world have passed 
there in review. Some of the mightiest actors in 
the glorious past have swept by those walls. The 
heroes of Athens, her statesmen, her scholars, her 
artists, her divine thinkers, have trod that broad | 
highway. Over the bridge of the Cephissus wan- 
dered with slow, thoughtful steps the calm So- 
crates, the sublime Phidias, Herodotus and Plato. 
The shouts of triumphs and festivals have awak- 
ened the echoes among the olive groves. The 
pomps of Alcibiades kindled into splendor the 
sunlight on the walls, The riches of Athenian 
commerce were borne along this route. And thus 
for more than two hundred years a shadowy throng 
of warriors, sages, poets and painters, beautiful 
women and stately men, pass along the noble 
pathway, shine for a moment in the light of his- 
tory, and glide into its darkness. Yet the rulers 
and scholars of Athens are to-day the richest in- 
heritance of mankind, and the Roman democracy, 
the chivalric splendor of feudal courts, have pro- 
duced no characters so eminent, no intellects so 
commanding, as those whose memories still hover 
around the Athenian highway. 

While Pericles and Phidias were ornamenting 
Athens with the rarest creations of immortal art, 
and the Carthaginian Hannos were discovering 
new marts of trade, a city was growing up on the 
Tiber, which was eventually to bring the glory of 
both cities under her feet. Tracing its origin 
back into the gloom of the mythic ages, Rome 
gradually rose to supremacy among the Italian 
states. Ruled at first by kings, after two hundred 
years of regal tyranny the people substituted in 
its stead a democracy, which during five hundred 





years of various vicissitude and change, presented 
to the world an unequaled spectacle of republican 
splendor. The Romans were wonderful for their 
energy, executive capacity and vigor. Iron in 
mould, both bodily and mentally, the old Roman 
had but one master passion, patriotism, and their 
highest virtue was obedience to the law. Rome 
needed no Sibylline books. Her destiny had been 
written from the first in the surest of all prophecies, 
the cerebral organization of her people. 

As mistress of the world, the Seven-Hilled City 
inherited the imperial wealth and political power 
of all her predecessors. She laid a belt of dominion 
around the Mediterranean a thousand miles in 
breadth. Her empire embraced the most distant 
and distinct races, the most diverse of creeds, 
Celts and Ethiopians, Druids and Sabeans, recog- 
nized the sovereignty of the central city. The 
wealth of the world passed through her coffers on 
the Capitoline. The banks of the Tiber were 
adorned with the proudest trophies of Egypt, 
Ionia and the East. The commerce of Carthage, 
the art of the Greek, the philosophy of the Egyp- 
tian, the religion of the Hebrew, reverted to the 
all powerful sway of Rome. The Roman soldier 
had no superior ever in his individual fitness for 
war. The Roman scholars sung songs and wrote 
history as noble as the best specimens of the 
Greeks. The Roman statesman instituted a code 
of jurisprudence that has been the model ever 
since his time. ‘The Roman architect built tem- 
ples and aqueducts and roads, whose magnitude 
and excellence have never been surpassed. The 
Roman noble exercised a power and held posses- 
sion of a wealth compared with which the potency 
of kings was feeble. The Roman citizen lived an 
easy and opulent life, enjoyed his baths, his 
holidays, his very food sometimes, at the expense 
of the government which had enslaved him. 
Such was Rome in the days of its mightiest power, 
when her triumphs, her sacrifices, the pageants of 
her Emperors, the public games of her unrivaled 
circus, made life among her million subjects a 


| hurricane 


The proudest monument of human industry as 
well as the most useful, was the Roman road. 
With all their ‘ove of show and pageantry, the 
old Romans were intensely practical; they studied 
the useful to some effect. The progress of their 
empire was marked by the multiplication of roads, 
till, in the age of the Antonines, one could stard 


in the forum, the centre of this wonderful network 
of communication between the capital and her 


provinces, and see travel pouring in on one side | 
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creation was the work of Appius Clandius, called 
the Blind, Censor of Rome from 312 B.c. to 300, 
who devised and constructed it in order to facili- 


from Scotland, and from Jerusalem on the other. | tate the communication between the capital and 


All the provinces and cities were united by broad 
roads, macadamized two thousand years before the 


_ the southern provinces of Italy, over which Rome 


had just extended her jurisdiction. It originally 


ARCH OF Titus, AT ROME. 


time of McAdam, by gravel, sand and cement, 
and offering a smooth and easy journey through 
perforated mountains, over bridged rivers and 
across deep valleys. Regular posts were estab- 


lished, and milestones were set up along the | 
different routes. The Roman noble or the imperial | 
courier could begin at Glasgow and travel over a | 
road paved every inch of the way to Antioch, on | 
the Orontes, a distance of four thousand miles, | 


interrupted only by the passage of the English 
channel and the Hellespont. ® 

The queen of the Roman roads, however, was 
the celebrated Appian Way. ‘This unequaled 


| extended to Capua, a distance of one hundred and 


thirty miles. The road was made wide enough 
for two chariots to ride abreast, and was paved 
with large polygon blocks of stone, so accurately 
fitted together that it was like one solid rock. A 
raised footpath ran on each side for the conve- 
nience of pedestrians. The distances were marked 
by milestones like all the other Roman roads, and 
public stations and government offices ever rose 
on the view. The poorer class of travellers found 


| cheap accommodation at any of the numerous 
| taverns that lined the way. The wealthy and the 


noble had their provisions carried by the hands of 








their slaves, or perhaps dined with some hospi- 
table friend whose villa, embowered by verdant 
shade, lay along the route. The travel was in- 
cessant, and the broad pavement was always alive 
with its throngs of foot passengers, wagons, litters, 
and chariots. Now, it was some high official fol- 
lowed by his train of attendants, then again a 
glittering legion going forth to its distant station, 
an emperor returning in triumph with the queen 
of Palmyra bound with golden chains, Virgil or 
Cicero travelling to or from his summer seats, or 
Paul the Apostle, guarded by his centurion, hasten- 
ing to the capital to preach. From Capua the 
Appian Way was carried on two hundred miles 
farther to Brundisium on the southeastern coast 
of the peninsula. This portion of the road was 
characterized by the same features that distin- 
guished the former part. Hills~were cut through 
and ravines were bridged, and the pavement laid 
in cement. The work exhausted the public treas- 
ury, so expensively was its constructed, and it was 
kept in perfect repair till the barbarian invasion 
crushed Rome and her civilization together. 

Of modern highways we have no time to speak. 
Nor is there any need todo so. We have fulfilled 


our design, which was simply to bring before the 
reader’s mind in successive pictures some of the 
more remarkable features of the ancient civiliza- 
tions, and also to prove the hypothesis with which 
we started, namely—that there is a reciprocal 
action between commerce and thought, highways 
and civilization. Physical improvement associates 


moral, and moral stimulates physical. In the 
Middle Ages the roads were chiefly built by the 
industrious and enterprising Saracens. While the 
Franks, Teutons and Saxons were still immured 
in semi-barbarism, and their fierce kings kept rude 
courts, enlivened only now and then by the strains 
of the minnesinger, the Semitic Arabs revived the 
ancient glories of Babylon and Tyre in three dif- 
ferent portions of the world. The gorgeous courts 
of Bagdad, Cairo, and Cordova became centres 
of learning, wealth, and refinement. Books were 
written, monuments of art gladdened the land- 
scape, roads were built, and navies interchanged 
the luxuries of the West and the East, all in bril- 
liant contrast to the chilling atmosphere and re- 
pelling rudeness of the Northern capitals. 

The Gothic mind was slow in its growth and 
development, and it is only till within a hundred 
years that it has performed anything worthy of 





comparison with the civilizations which have suc- 
cessively rose, flourished, and decayed in the past. 
When we tread the Macadamized avenues of Cen- 
tral Park, or journey upon the iron rails behind 
the snorting locomotive, we are too apt to think 
that our civilization is far in advance of anything 
that has yet existed. But it is only partially true. 
Civilization ebbs and flows like the sea. Never- 
theless there are indications of moral and intellec- 
tual progress to a certain degree. Even by our 
roads is this evident, for we have reduced the toil, 
danger, and distance of travel to a minimum. 
Mountainous and almost impassable regions have 
been laid open to travel by engineers as skillful as 
those who built the Appian Way or the broad 
thoroughfares of Thebes, and we have far im- 
proved upon the speed of the ancient courier. The 
Persian post was considered wondrously rapid, and 
among the memorabilia of Rome’s classic days it 
is related that one Cesarius went post from An- 
tioch to Byzantium, a distance of six hundred and 
seventy miles, in less than six days. The hum- 
blest wayfarer laughs at that puny exploit. He 
can journey across a continent now in that time. 
What could Solomon, old Rameses, Hytaspes, Sem- 
iramis or Czesar say to our telegraph wires, which, 
stretching across our mountain ranges and along 
the ocean beds, connect continent with continent? 

Is there then any better type of civilization than 
the road? Wherever there is travel and motion there 
must be life, and life implies the quickening pres- 
ence of new ideas. Our age is emphatically one 
of roads. Beneficient inroads are the result. New 
ideas are waking into life; ideas grander than that 
ever swayed Egyptian, Greek, or Roman mind. 
A reciprocal interest is aroused between different 
races, and nations are beginning to realize the 
cementing power of identical principles. Former 
civilizations yield up their noblest models for our 
example, and we have not lost the lesson. The 
fruits are beheld everywhere around us. In our 
homes are witnessed all the domestic equality and 
felicity of the old Egyptian. The cleanliness and 
convenjence of the Roman capital is copied and 
surpassed by our modern cities. The libraries of 
Alexandria and Cordova are rivalled by those of 
London, Paris, and New York. The common 
schools of the Spanish Arabs have their counter- 
parts in all Christian lanas. The religious liber- 
ality of the Persian is the ruic of the day. Such 
are some of the influences of highways. 
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CHAPTER I.—YOUNG TONY AND- OLD TOM. 

Why they went and what they said, was a mys- 
tery. The conversation between them had been 
but a few hurried words. If Tony had been less 
precise and Tom more ready, the wonder would 
have been less. 

As it was, with mouths agape and eyes dis- 
tended, the balance of the company bided their 
time, as they had been compelled to do upon 
many a previous adventure. ‘Tony’s sudden toilet 
and Tom’s indifference might well astonish when 
contrasted with the men themselves—Tony apt to 
be careless, Tom always anxious on a question of 
food. 

Young Tony and Old Tom, oddest of couples, 
most annoying of contrasts! Their going at all 
was strange enough ; but stranger still that Tony 
should be so minute in his preparations, and Tom’s 
movements be but secondary to those of Tony, 
and Tom always leader by a sort of silent consent. 

All these thoughts flitted through the minds of 
those remaining in quiet, until Crazy Jane broke 
silence by a half scream : 

‘¢ A woman in the case, I vow.”’ 

Crazy as Jane undoubtedly was, she was not 
astray in thisconjecture. The cause of most mys- 
teries in communities, little and big, elevated and 
lowly, was now troubling that little company. A 
woman remembered by Tony from a better day— 
sunshine across the path of early boyhood—had 
suddenly shot into his life again. 

As well expect sunlight to fire a clay clod, asa 
glance of a woman’s eye from a palace-car window 
of a passing train to fire the soul of a tramp, for 
tramps these wayside wanderers evidently were, 
and yet such a glance was the cause of Tony’s 
hasty toilet, and of the joint errand. 

Not that Old ‘Tom was moved thereby ; save as 








a safeguard to Tony, he had no interest in the trip. 
That there was anything in that loose-jointed, 

round-shouldered lump of a Tom that could feel 

an interest in any one, a stranger looking at him 

as he followed Tony, in slovenly dress and with 

slip-shod gait would never suppose ; yet the jewel 

in that toad’s head was devotion to Tony. It 
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would have braved fire and water as readily as it 


did divide its crust and share its rags. 
And that bright-eyed, square-shouldered young 


| fellow as he led the way with quick elastic step, 


as unlike the heavy tramp-like tread that followed, 


| as his appearance was unlike Tom’s, well knew it. 


Many times and oft had that interest been shown 
to his advantage—the single charmed tie in their 
forbidding surroundings. 

“Tony, my boy, there is something rough in 
the wind to-night; don’t be too flat-footed in 
your venture, I heard some of the railroad men 
on a strike say there would be a lively time with 
the trains ; and in case of any wrecking, it will be 
the tramps of course, and we in the neighborhood 
will be sure to suffer.’”’ 

‘* Three miles and a half to town yet by the old 
sign-board there. A short hour’s walk for an old 
stager like you, Tom. Get on your old army gait 
when you went marching through Georgia with 
Sherman to the sea, and we’ll make it long before 
sunset. The strikers will do their wrecking by 
night if at all. And now, Tom, no question about 
my errand; and as you will not let me make it 
alone, you must go it on faith. Shall I whistle 
‘marching through Georgia’ to get you into the old 
step? \\.y father died in that campaign, and the 
air seems natural to me.”’ 

Tony, in his constant look ahead as he talked, 
did not see that his allusion to army life had 
set Tom to musing, had touched the key-note of 
Tom’s interestin Tony. ‘Tented fields, struggling 
camp-fires, army corps on the march, bummers in 
the rear on the tramp—the foundation of Tom’s 
tramping as of that of many another like him laid 
there. But inthe foreground of all his recollec- 
tions, a counterpart of Tony, bright eyed, quick 
witted, whole-souled, an athletic, self-reliant man, 
ever ready for the fray, much more so than Tom 
had ever been; in all the roughness of the camp, 
redolent of the joys of his Western home, a de- 


| voted wife and a darling boy; his own promise 


too, sealed in the article of death, 


When wild war’s deadly blast was blown, 
And gentle peace returning, 
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to hunt them up and protect them as best he | 


might; his return to find the widow dead, and 
the boy among strangers. 

Strange Providence! that which in the lowest 
depth of his adversity should make the boy a fel- 
low-traveller under his watch and ward. 


Tony whilst whistling and humming the tune | 


at intervals, did not see the moistening of Tom’s 
eye, and little dreamed of the old comradeship. 
Tom’s pride had never permitted him to make it 
known. Asa man of much more intelligence and 


business experience than the motley and* varying | 
crew they had been thrown among on the tramp, | 


as well as drawn by his kindly disposition, ‘Tony 
had looked up to Tom, and warmed towards him 
despite the heavy discount his appearance sub- 
jected him to. 

In every such inclination, Tom saw the gener- 
ous, open-hearted, confiding nature of the father ; 


and as the old man trudged along, down at the | 
heel, with empty pockets, torn and greasy cloth- 


ing, bereft of family and friends, and by the world 
forgot, it seemed as if the boy’s destiny had been 
linked with his, not willingly to be severed. 


The writer would not be understood as saying | 


that the tramps infesting our highways and byways, 
city avenues, and country lanes, Fifth avenue area 
gates and rustic barnyards are in the main com- 
posed of such material. The nomadic idleness | 
inherited through centuries by like beings in the 
old countries finds strong representation here, and 
is perhaps the groundwork of the nuisance. 

Those left behind by Tom and Tony were prin- 
cipally of this class. Existence was to them one 
continuous tramp, grouping as companions in 
misery, the weak clinging to the strong. Their 
recollections were of views a-foot, and the world | 
before them was a view a-foot. Born tramps, many | 
were bred thieves, and by companionship all alike | 
suffered in reputation. 

Strange to say, that philosophic, slouchy Old 
Tom, and that active young American Tony, are 
not the rarities many may suppose among the 
despised tramps. 

When Tom Trudge came back from the war, 
**4 poor, but honest soger,’’ bummer though he 
had been too often, he found his old business of 
keeping a country store completely cut up, and 
divided amorg strangers who had profited by his 
absence. While Tom had been fighting the battles 
of his country, the country itself had been improv- 
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| or not. 


| firmities, for occasions like the one at hand. 


ing at a wonderful rate, opened up by railroads in 

all directions ; one even threatening to tap Pigeon 
Corners. Men who had listened to wisdom from 

Tom as he whittled the ‘* W’’ box, upon which he 
was usually perched, in front of what he called his 
Emporium at the Corners, had grown to be rail- 
way magnates, holders of railway bonds, and 
speculators in railway lands. 

Store trade was at a discount, so Tom gathered 
| the fragments together and went into corner lots, 
| then into buying everything that ‘‘j’ined him,”’ 

as an old neighbor said; ‘‘a dangerous business 
| unless you start on a small island ;’’ years of sus- 
| pense and struggle followed, until finally the rail- 
| road did not come, the collapse did, and Tom fell 

as flat as a flounder, loaded with debt, broken in 

spirit, a daughter just entering her teens depend- 
ent upon him, and the world before him. 

Too weak to face old neighbors in his humilia- 
tion, he breathed a prayerful though silent good- 
by to the daughter he could not assist, and 
quietly sloped to other fields. Poor fellow! his 
dreams of returning to the child with competence 
| were fast fading, if not already fled. After years 
of futile effort, footsore and weary, battered and 
beaten, life ahead now to him seemed an unend- 


| ing tramp. 


Whatever the cause may have been connected 
with Tony’s movements, it had brought into the 


oft-fermed line of review these memories of days 


that were stable and prosperous—of others which 
followed, less and less so—on down, down until 
he seemed hopelessly adrift. 

Tom’s musings were too much for him, joined 
too as they were with an aversion to the trip on 
the score of uncertainty. With an old soldier 
hitch at his pantaloons, and a well-counterfeited 
hobble to a fence corner, he fell, ‘‘ completely 
played out,’’ as he phrased it. 

Tony, now some steps ahead, turned and stood 
for a moment as if uncertain whether to leave him 
A master stroke on the part of Tom, 
cramping his body terribly and distorting his 


| leathery face with all manner of agony, decided 


him. 
Tony was not the man to leave a comrade in 
distress, much less kind-hearted Old Tom. Bend- 


| ing over him he applied to his lips the little brown 


jug, kept closely by him on account of Tom’s in- 
A 
little water from a brook sparkling by the way- 
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side, brought in Tom’s old hat and applied freely 


gradually revived him. 
but surprisingly weak. 

Tony pillowed him as comfortably as some 
bushes hastily gathered would allow, and sat by 
his side closely watching the rising and falling of 
the eyelids that lightened or darkened the win- 
dows of his kind old soul. 

Time was passing. Could the eyes that glanced 
upon him from the passing, and as he supposed 
rapidly leaving train, have led to like recognition? 
Could Miriam be in search of him, and how could 
she have had any clue to his wanderings ? 


He came to naturally, 





| not that he was naturally indifferent. The healthy 


to his frowzy gray locks and ample forehead, | outgoings of his soul met with joyful welcome the 


incomings of pleasure afforded by Nature. The 
flecking of the drifting clouds upon the mountain 
sides, the grateful odor of the fields now ripening 
for the harvest, were lost in the world of surmise 
within as to the mystery in the train supposed to 
be steaming along the base of the hills or dividing 
the fertile fields. 

Occasional teams passed our wanderers; light 
wagons hurrying on pleasure errands, heavy wagons 


| groaning, creaking, and sliding up and down the 


| hills, voiceful of their heavy loads. 
And | 


could her love survive his humiliations and de- | 


grading surroundings? Was this the way he in- 
fortune—provide the wherewithal for love in a 
Western home? 

Sickened and sad, watching Tom’s heavy breath- 
ings mechanically, ‘Tony sat musing; scraps of 
conversations with Miriam, of her prospects and 
plans, her relatives in the East, the Tracys, by 
the way near the very town they had started for ; 
and then of their joint plans so rudely scattered 
by his own misfortunes. 

The glance added to the recollection of the 
Tracys, told Tony that he could not have been 
mistaken. Could Miriam have seen him musing, 
an old tramp though he might have been, his 
blouse brushed carefully, wide-awake dusted, clean 
and substantial look ; tramping though he was, his 
manliness never permitted him to lose sight of 
personal cleanliness, and the glance had led to 
greater care as his comrades had observed ; above 
all, had she seen a frayed fold of a necktie, on 
which a torn white-winged butterfly seemed to 
flutter freely, she would have seen her Arthur 
again ; dear as when his spirits flowed free as the 
prairie grass, and when she sang to him snatches 
from those choicest stampings of the print of love, 
not yet driven from country firesides, if from fash- 
ionable parlors, by dreamy sentimentalism. 

“Oh, what was love made for, if ’tis not the same, 
Through joy and through torment, through glory and shame.” 

Two kindred souls drifting together! by Provi- 
dence or natural law, accident or chance, let 
philosophers answer. 

If Tony paid no attention to the beautiful va- 
riety of scenery of this section of Pennsylvania it 
was owing to the great stress of inward feeling ; 








Occupants 
gayly chatting, or steadily sticking to their teams 
as if they were themselves part, but all oblivious 


| to our little world in the fence corner, or passing 
tended to make a man of himself—carve out his | 


it by with the careless remark, 
tramps.”’ 

And yet that little tableau in the fence corner, 
Old Tom pillowed in his bed of bushes, headed 
by the creeping vines on the riders of the worm 
fence, fringed by- forbidding blackberry bushes, 
and an occasional graceful mullen—the American 
velvet plant, as fashionable Russian horticulturists 
are said, not inaptly, to call it. ‘Tony by his side 
with bright eye and vigorous look, in striking 
contrast with the badly battered lump of ragged 
humanity before him, too frequent, alas! for notice 
from passers-by, was but one of many thousands, 
and typical of the prostrate business interests of 
the country. It was a time of strikes for those 
thrown by their surroundings into labor organiza- 
tions, and a time of tramps for those compelled to 
wander individually in search of work. Wayfar- 
ing men by thousands wandered through the 
country, homeless, their families scattered, drift- 
ing from the certainties and correct habits of 
steady employment to a lounging, listless life, if 
not one of downright deviltry. What misfortune 
or mismanagement, or both, produced this result 
in the grand old Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
so prominent in the pursuits of peaceful industry, 
and prolific in resources above and below the sur- 
face of her soil, economists must say. 

Tom was right in his conjecture as to danger to 
the trains from the strikers. At odd times, in 
late years, he had been a railway employé him- 
self, and was familiar with their ways, and as he 
believed them often unduly oppressed, much in 
sympathy with their movement. In his journey- 
ings he naturally gravitated to railway stations, as 


‘more old 
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much from fondness of association with the men 
as for the chance of stealing a ride. 

The information gathered in this way a few 
days previously, convinced him that a riotous out- 
break would be made at the station in the town 
they had set out for. The dastardly work of 


wrecking trains, his own kindness of nature did | 


He knew | 


not allow him to conceive as possible. 
well that in case of damage to persons and 
property the tramps would be the first of scape- 
goats; and he had determined by all means in his 
power to keep Tony at safe distance. 

Now, that his ruse of sudden sickness had Leen 
successful in causing considerable delay, he yawned 
heavily, and half turned his gaze upon Tony with 
the view of causing a still further halt, if not 
abandonment of the trip by aid of argument and 
entreaty. 

**T thought I heard 290 a blowing; kind of 
waked me up, Tony. No need to blow here; 
she’s the fast Western Express. Listen! there 
she goes again; no mistaking that toot. She 
passed us before we started, must have been 
creeping along; something wrong, boy. Bet 


knew it was in the wind. 


be the way of it. Now, Tony, you are too young 
and good, and I am too old and worthless to be 
caught in any such scrape.”’ 

Before Tony, aroused from his dreams of hap- 
pier days, had time to reply, the whistling had 
become continuous and much louder. 

** Danger! accident! must be from that long 
toot,” said ‘Tom, half rising. 

‘Hope to God not to that train,’’ exclaimed 
Tony, startled from his reverie, and scanning the 
country until the frequent jets of escaping steam, 
visible above the foliage some distance to the left, 
fixed his attention, and determined his course. 

Tom reached forth to hold him with statements 
that they’d hang tramps, and the like; but Tony’s 
ready agility had leaped the fence, and was hurry- 
ing him forward at a rapid rate over the fields. 

*¢ That train,’’? muttered Tom to himself; “ why 
that particular train? Drat the boy! Ten 
minutes ago he must be at the station, and now it 
is the train. Old Jane was right, I half believe, 
crazy as she is. 


There’s a woman in the case. 
They’ve played hob with us from Eve down.” 
We will leave Tom musing on the particular 


They’ll do the mis- | 
chief, and the tramps get the punishment ; that'll | 


| brown hair. 
| upon labor, she had been early accustomed to it. 
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woman in his own case whom he intended honor- 
ing by a piace at the bottom of that list, and 
of whom his memories were recent and lively, and 
not at all refreshing. 


CHAPTER II.—MIRIAM PIERSON, 


On the bluff bank of the Father of Waters, 
where the hills break gently until they lose them- 
selves in the level beyond, Miriam had her early 
home. Not all sunshine had the world been for 
this little flower of the prairie. 

Just budding into womanhood, she had been 
schooled early in an adversity which would have 
broken the spirit of many an older girl, but which 
had taught her self-reliance. Motherless in early 
infancy, her father, when she had barely learned 
to lisp his name, summoned by the dread alarm 
of war to the ranks of ‘‘the good, and brave and 
true,’’ who braved the deadly peril of the field, 
and more deadly prison pen of rebeldom for their 
common country. The tender years of her child- 
hood passed among distant relatives, the wonder 
was that she budded into the beautiful flower that 


| she did. 


your life the boys mean trouble at the depot; | 


The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door. 

As the friends of her brother said, it seemed that 
the holy influence felt at the deathbed of that 
good lady settled upon the child, apparent in her 
simple, unassuming innocence, radiant in her mild 
blue eyes, and in the golden glories of her light- 
With parents and friends dependent 


A more than ordinary intelligence developed by 


| the best schooling to be had, sweetened toil by 


the pleasure of extensive reading. With tallness 
of stature and delicacy of form, she inherited from 
her mother a quickness of apprehension and ready 
tact which peculiarly fitted her for the school- 
room, the seminary from which graduate so many 
of the accomplished ladies of the Wesi, and East 
too for that matter. 

The father had returned from campaigning, like 


| many another comrade, not only to find his busi- 


ness gone, but what was worse, his business habits 
broken up; indoor life irksome, and an uncon- 
trollable inclination to speculative venture. And 
venturesome he proved to be, for some months 
mystification of city plots, stock farms and the 
like, railway tracts embracing valuable depot sites, 


all Gardens of Eden, exhausted the little balance 
i 





of his property, including his army pay ; and when 

the collapse, after more months of wearing per- 

plexity, came, left him, as he in a quiet humor 

expressed it, ‘‘in boots and breeches, and the | 
sight of broad acres plastered with papers, sub- 

scribed with an interesting signature, viz., my 

own, Peter Pierson.”’ 

Unlucky as his ventures had been, their climax | 
was reached by one in the matrimonial line. 
When on the downward drift, he imagined he 
could heave to by noosing connubially with a 
spinster some years his senior, and in all respects 
his opposite. The gentle Miriam under her influ- 
ence withered like a daisy under a sage bush; and 
Peter himself soon learned that nothing would | 
pass current with her, as far as he was concerned, 
but the specie itself. 
poverty brought a tempest of tongue that soon 
forced him outside of the door. Happy Peter! 
if like old Rip Van Winkle he could have found a 
liquor potent enough to have secured him oblivion 
for twenty years. As it was, the serpent of the 


still was sufficiently alluring to decoy him from | 


duty until he fell bankrupt in character as in 
estate. 
Miriam saw nothing but his kindness of heart. 


hers. The tendrils of her warm young heart | 
wound round the rough old bur of humanity. 
She knew that not the least of his humiliations 
was his inability to aid in her support. In spite | 
of the tender care of the child, drink was his mis- 
taken refuge. Fondly as she cared for him, he 
felt that he was a burden, and his presence an 
abiding shame. Nerveless in the face of his mis- | 
fortune, he resolved to fly; and all that Miriam 
could learn after most thorough and anxious | 
search, of the fate of a father whom in her latter | 
childbood she had learned to love in spite of his 
many weaknesses, was contained in the following 
clipping from the 4/mo Courier, carefully cut out | 
by her and pasted in her scrap-book : 
‘*MystrErious DISAPPEARANCE OF A PRomI- 
NENT CiTIzZEN.—Our busy little community at the 
Corners has been greatly agitated for the past 
week over the sudden disappearance of an old and 
well known resident, Peter Pierson, Esquire. 
Since his business misfortune, Mr. Pierson has 
been greatly broken in mind and body, and it is 
feared that in a fit of depression he has been 
tempted to make way with hims:=lf. In his many 
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The full disclosure of his | 


Coon Point on her way down. 
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troubles he has had the fullest sympathy of our 
citizens. 

** With some faults, weaknesses rather (who has 
them not?) Peter Pierson was one of the best men 
ever entrusted with the breath of life—kindness 
personified. His early efforts in behalf of the 
Corners marked him as one of the most public- 
spirited of our pioneers. Foremost among those 
who volunteered in the late war, he served faith- 
fully to its close. We sincerely mourn this sad 
end of one so long and so prominently identified 
with our interests, and in common with all our 
citizens tender his bereaved daughter our deepest 
sympathy. 

‘¢ Zater.—Since the above was put in type, a 
rumor reaches us that Captain Tomtit, of the 
Steamer Carryall, just in from below, thinks that 
he saw Mr. Pierson among the roustabouts of the 
Steamer Gull, while that boat was wooding at 
We give it for 
what it is worth, and trust that it may be con- 
firmed.” 

The sympathy of the Corners gave Miriam a 
home in every heart. ‘Too proud to be depend- 


| ent, the only advantage taken of this public kind- 
| ness was in accepting position where her services 
The new home could be no congenial haunt of | 


would be a full equivalent for the salary attached. 
Step by step through intervening years she had 


| earned and achieved promotion as a teacher in the 


public schools, until this gentle but firm girl, by 
thorough discipline of herself and pupils, attained 


| a standing which placed her at the head of the 
| Girls’ High School of the Corners. 


Her pupils 
were bound to her with bonds of love. 

The gossip of the Corners had it too, that an 
open-hearted, pleasant-faced youth, some few years 
her senior, a soldier’s orphan, strong and like her- 
self self-reliant, and known to all the young ladies 
of the Corners as being ‘‘ young and tall and very 
handsome,’’ was also inside of those bonds. At 
any rate, their shadows were often seen lengthen- 


| ing over the lawn in front of the school building 


together, under the setting sun, after the duties of 
the day were over. Long before Arthur Morton 
had conquered his bashfulness, and passed beyond 
conterting himself with sidelong glances, he had 
vowed in his heart of hearts that Miriam Pierson 
should never want a protector. 

Brought to the Corners by a relative shortly 
after the disappearance of her father, he had soon 
learned to admire the gentle demeanor and quiet 
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resolution of the girl. The soul speaking through 
her beaming eyes from under a wealth of curling 


brown hair seemed a spirit kindred to his own. | 


Like loneliness made them congenial. They grew 
together, he deferring to her more cultured mind, 
she admiring his frank manner and strong com- 
mon sense. 


The closest attention to odd jobs in the neigh- | 


borhood had given Arthur a nest-egg of moderate 
size. ‘To add to it more rapidly, he ventured a 
small store at the Corners. Unremitting industry, 
prompted by encouragement from Miriam, and 
visions of future joint happiness, and close and 
cautious management, saw his stock increasing 
with enlarging trade. A more pretentious build- 
ing took its place, ‘‘ filled with the largest and 
most varied assortment of general merchandise’’ 
as the Courier’s well-displayed advertisement had 
it, ‘ever seen at the Corners,”’ 
spoken of as one of the best-established business 
men of the place. 

However others may have admired the energy 
of the young man, no one was more interested in 
his success than was Miriam. If they had never 
spoken of love, at least formally, it was because 


all their passions, all their delights, seemed to 


flow together, and ‘‘ fan its sacred flame.’’ It had 


always existed between them. 


ever trod the streets of the Corners. The neigh- 
bors allowed no debate as to that. ‘They said 
too, that Miriam had all the beauty of her mother 
and kindness of her father, with a great deal more 
wit, and that Arthur was in every way worthy of 
her. And all wished them happiness—that most 
uncertain article in this vale of tears—failing us, 
when in our poor mortal sight most in our posses- 
sion. 

Miriam had scarcely closed the first lesson in 
the morning session of her school one windy day 
in November, when the cry of ‘‘ Fire!’’ startled 
the girls from their seats and hurried all out of 
the building to see the citizens rushing in all 
directions with all sorts of pails. ‘The confusion 
centred upon the square at the Corners, where the 
flames were already under strong headway. All 
worked with a will, for property, perhaps life ; 
lines were formed, but despite their bravest efforts 
the wooden buildings with their valuable contents 
were swept by the flames, and in less time than it 
can be told, blackened heaps of ashes, fringed by 


and Arthur was | 


ottlying residences, spared by their remoteness, 
alone marked the site of the Corners. 

And Arthur and Miriam saw clouds of flame 
and smoke carry their visions of happiness to the 
skies, whence they believed their love and its 
dreams to have descended. 

Until this day of fiery wrath the unpretending 
little white frame cottage of Widow Higgins could 
boast of more happiness to the cubic foot than 
any domicile, little or big, at the Corners, or, for 
that matter, in the whole State of Iowa. The 
widow herself, if somewhat erratic, meteor-like in 
her movements, either rushing her house-work or 
planning in repose how it should be done, was 
always in the best of humor; while tall Nan, so 
called to distinguish her from a short Nan at the 


_ other end of the town, assisted with the easy in- 


dependence of American help; both, plain to see, 
part of a system of which our’modest Miriam was 
the unpretending central sun. ‘To others, visitors 


| from other systems, she was also a centre of attrac- 


tion ; but of none of them was the period of return 
so frequent and certain as was that of Arthur. 
Had he belonged exclusively to it, he might have 
been called the ‘‘ Mars’’ of their little world. 

And much the cozy little cottage owed to 
Arthur. His taste devised the fretted work on 


| portico and cornice, which makes so many of our 
And everybody said no finer looking couple | 


Western farm cottages look like models in wood of 
fraginents of the Alhambra, and which gave Mir- 
iam’s deft fingers chance for interweaving the 
trailing tendrils of beautiful flowering vines, while 
Arthur was more than fully paid in supervising 
the work. 

A metropolitan groaning under high rents, on- 


_erous taxes, heavy market bills and high-priced 


servants, would have been filled with wonder 
could he have seen this little family group clus- 
tered of an evening under the modest portico, or 
the great amount of home happiness possibie on 
two hundred dollars a year; for the Widow Hig- 
gins’s income, all carefully counted and gathered 
as it was, barely figured that yearly sum. 

When good old Father Higgins passed into 
glory, as the Presiding Elder in his funeral sermon 
proclaimed, and as the widow never wearied of 
telling, the question that perplexed thé Corners 
for the next week was, ‘*‘ What will Mother Hig- 
gins do now?”’ 

The sainted Higgins, unwearied in life of dis- 


counting his treasures laid up above, had found 
| 











no time below to lay up filthy lucre sufficient to | 
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provide for his funeral expenses, and pay off a | 


little balance due upon the home. 

‘*The God of the widow and fatherless will 
provide,’’ said the widow on hearing of this con- 
cern on the part of her neighbors, in a tone too 
confident and strong in simple faith to admit of 
doubting reply. 

‘« And the Lord did provide, sure enough, and 
sent an angel,’’ said one of these same neighbors, 
when she heard that Miriam Pierson had gone to 
board with Widow Higgins. 

Arthur in his spare hours kept the little place in 
repair. Many a chance while adjusting a paling 
or tossing a shade of paint for that sweet converse 
of love that takes no note of time. His spare-cash 
settled the little balance due on the home, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


reared a neat marble slab in the Greenwood of | 


the Corners to the sainted Higgins, which in plain 
letters called upon the passer-by to ‘* Mark the per- 


fect man and behold the upright, and the place of | 


his peaceful repose.’’ 


Nor was the widow ungrateful. Many a deli- 


| before 


cacy prepared by her experienced hands, dessert | 


not provided in the plain bill of fare of his board- | the plan of the Mutual Bunkum Benefit Company 


ing-house, awaited him upon his visits, to say 


nothing of Nan’s inevitable ginger-snaps. 

‘*Them fancy fixins,’’ as she was accustomed 
to say, when handing round her tray of snaps, 
‘*[ don’t pretend to understand ; but when it 
comes to plain apple-sass and ginger-snaps, I'll 
give in to no one at the Corners,’’ and her eyes 
would snap in a way that indicated danger to any 
one disposed to doubt her word. As both sass 
and snaps were really good, they made their cir- 
cuits with smiles of assent. 

As we have seen, the outskirts of the village in 
which our little domestic paradise was placed 
escaped the fire. Its saddest gathering for many 
months the -portico saw on the evening of that 
day. All had been at work, as they must be, in 
rural towns away from fire-alarms, jingling hose- 
carriages, screaming engines, and rattling ladder 
vans. The women had formed in lines with the 
men, and water was passed from hand to hand in 
everything that would hold it, from buckets to 
jackboots. 

Arthur, though half dazed at the loss of his own 
property, had been among the foremost in carry- 
ing ladders, raising and mounting them, tearing 
down buildings, and saving life and valuables. 





All were worn out and exhausted, but too excited 
and nervous to sleep, and too anxious to recount 
the incidents of the day. Of the day itself, Arthur 
was the prominent figure in amount of loss and 
in heroism. Both had left their mark, one a 
blackened store site, the other, a bruised and 
blistered temple from a blazing beam of timber, 
which fell upon him while rescuing a cripple from 
a building in flames. 

Of this last, Miriam, with clenched hand, com- 
pressed lips, and deathly pale look, was a witness. 
She would not have had him flinch for the uni- 
verse; and well knowing he would not, in spirit 
she went with him through the fiery struggle. 

With the widow and Nan she had assisted in 
dressing his bruised temple, and now sat by his 
side, thankful that the day, with its destruction 
and danger, was over and he safe. 

The cloud of gloom cast over our little company 
that evening had its silver lining. For some 
weeks previously the advertising columns of the 
Courier had spread with extravagant display 
its readers at the Corners, the great 
advantages of ‘‘ Fire Insurance as furnished upon 


of the Great Metropolis of the West.’’ Quiet 
editorial announcements followed, stating that a 


| valuable accession had been made to the business 


| 


| 


men of the Corners in the Hon. Sidney Swinson, 
who had taken his residence with them as the 
representative of the ‘‘ Mutual Bunkum Benefit of 
many-millioned capital, guaranteeing safe risks, 
cheap insurance,’”’ and well flanked by puffs judi- 
ciously selected from other newspapers. 

Not at all particular was the Hon. Sidney as to 
how he identified himself with their interests; 
while subserving his own personal acquaintance, 
public lectures, prayer-meetings were all brought 
into requisition. In a short time his earnest en- 
deavor had its reward in the transfer of almost the 
entire insurance of the place, at increased risks, to 
the Mutual Bunkum Benefit. 

The field thoroughly worked, the Hon. Sidney 
Swinson has pressing business elsewhere. One or 
two captious, crusty fellows, found everywhere, 
the Corners included, in their ill-nature slyly re- 


| marked that a certain Bill Blather, an agent of a 


| 
| 


rival company, who had made his appearance at 
the Corners about the time of the advent of the 
Hon. Sidney, and who had had daily wordy wars 
with that personage, which, as the sly dogs further 
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noted, always ended in the admission of the | 
advantages of the Mutual Bunkum Benefit over all | 
other companies, had left a day later; and that in | 
their opinion the aforesaid ‘‘ Blather was a dead- | 
beat and a stool pigeon.’”’ 

‘¢ What a blessed thing it was, Arthur, that you 
had the foresight to take such full insurance in the 
Mutual Bunkum Benefit!’’ was the frequent re- 
joinder of Widow Higgins to allusions to the 
losses of the day, in the course of the evening’s 
conversation. 

With projects of rebuilding the “ Dry Goods Em- | 
porium,”’ if not of putting up a Morton block with 
the proceeds of the insurance, intermingled with 
other golden dreams, Miriam and Arthur closed 
their conversation at the gate late in the night of 
this most eventful day for the Corners. 

‘«The Hon. Sidney Swinson, General Agent of 
the Mutual Bunkum Benefit of the Great Metrop- 
olis of the West,’’ likewise ‘‘ Bill Blather, the 
dead-beat and stool-pigeon,’’ would have found 
that the soil about the Corners grew oaks suffi- 
ciently strong to hold them suspended by the 
neck, had they been about the improvised tele- 
graph office in the burnt district at ten o’clock 
of the following morning, when telegrams were 
read to an excited crowd of men, women and 
children, announcing ‘‘the failure of the Com- 
pany.’’ ‘* Assets represented by worthless mort- 
gages,’’ ‘*Flight to Canada of its officers,’’? and 
“Utter loss of its policy holders.”’ 

The sly dogs of croakers had their day, and 
many others, as is apt to be the case, joined their 
‘“T told you so’s,’’ who had hitherto kept silent. 

The blow upon Arthur’s temple with its life- 
scar was bad enough; but this, as a butcher neigh- 
bor in rough sympathy observed, ‘‘ was a stunner 
between the eyes.” 

‘* You have the sympathy of all, are young, and 
the world is before you,” softly suggested Miriam, 

‘But the wherewithal to begin the world, Mir- 
iam. All are alike poor now; their sympathy 
can’t set a foundation stone.”’ 

They did not despair. It was not in Arthur’s 
composition; and Miriam lived in a faith that 
floated her above it. They did decide—or rather | 
Miriam assented—that Arthur should look up a | 
business venture in Chicago, and to Chicago he 








went; not, however, until many mutual vows | 
were interchanged, love plighted anew ; and as an | 
emblem a silken tie of her own device, which 
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Arthur had often admired, was by him taken from 
her neck and divided between them, although a 
butterfly-worked initial was thereby rudely sev- 
ered. 


CHAPTER III.—A RAILROAD DISASTER.—STAMPEDE 
OF THE TRAMPS. 

THE mystified tramps had chosen their camp at 
random, its chief merit being convenience to the 
roadside. A brook of sparkling water may have 
tempted their halt, and a July sun had doubtless 
much to do in causing them to dump their packs 
and wallets in a hollow in the hillside. Some 
comfortable barns and thrifty-looking farmhouses 
in easy visiting distance did not injure the scenery 
in their estimation, however differently an artist 
might have placed them for scenic effect. 

An old campaigner would have been pleased 
with the spot. The road with its running accom- 
paniment of rippling water lay upon the hillside 
with slightly tortuous and easy grade. The en- 
gineering of the earliest settlers of the country 
had been adopted when one of the great iron 
arteries of the land was laid almost parallel to it 
a little lower down the slope of the hill. To the 
right and left, far as the eye could reach, gentle 
spurs of the great Kittatinny range of mountains, 
beautifully wooded, gradually deepened in color 
until lost in the blue of the distance. 

Northward was a panorama of beautiful forms 
glorying in the varying colors of the harvest, and 
giving the landscape in their thrifty look and 
close cultivation the nearest approach we can fur- 
nish to the agricultural portions of Merrie Eng- 
land. Little wonder that tramps who had lain 
under the hedges of the birth-land of Penn should 
take so fondly to the State he founded. 

We said mystified tramps, because Tony’s rapid 
toilet, if the word may be allowed in a tramp 
connection, and hasty departure followed by that 
of Tom, had with it, to them, a world of mystery. 
The whys and the wherefores were canvassed with 
all sorts of surmises, and in speech approaching 
the confusion of Babel. 

‘¢ Didn’t think the younker, hif e was her little 
hoffish hand huppish hin ’is hairs, would go back 
hon ’is butties in that a way,’’ muttered one of 


| the oldest and greasiest from his seat on a stone 


to his comrades, who seemed to have fallen about 
him almost as carelessly as their packs had been 
thrown. 
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“*My ’ed for ha ’andsaw hif the crazy creetur 
hisn’t right. Ha ooman hin the case.”’ 

His head, from its most extravagant mouth lined 
with formidable tusks, stood in much more danger 
of being taken fora hash machine. Indeed, but 
little stretch of imagination would have been re- 
quired for the theory that one of the old boars’ 
heads of a Christmas festival of his country had 
cast its mistletoe trimmings and usurped a place 
upon the shoulders of himself or of an ancestor. 
His body in its contour was in keeping with the 
head. 

He was by all odds the most representative 
tramp of the party; descended*from a line of 
tramps without doubt. A listless, lazy look, 
coarse, inanimate features, and generally swinish 
build, with head thickly thatched with sorrel 
bristles, and a dull, drooping eye, qualified him for 
a place among the clods and the company of 
brutes, rather than fellowship with beings designed 
to bear a ‘‘ heaven erected face.’ 

Filthy in look and habit, and lumpish in man- 
ner and make as he appeared, his strong animal 
nature had ascendency over the tramps in his com- 
pany. Brute-like they based their selection of a 
ruler solely upon his superiority as an animal. 
Long experience, which he was fond of recounting, 
in tramping and poaching lines, helped him to 
retain the control his cowardly nature would other- 
wise have lost. Coarse wit, snatches of old bal- 
lads and modern street songs, thorough knowl- 
edge of tramp signs, guide marks and the like, 
and an unfailing scent of food, added to his con- 
sequence. 

As men are often judged by their dress, his his- 
tory could have been read in the rents of his shiny 
blouse and thickly patched breeches. This rent 
was evidently made by the sharp spikes topping a 
fence of a rabbit warren in some old-country game 
preserve; the pepper-box appearance of a promi- 
nent part of his breeches was due to two.or three 
loads of bird-shot from a breech-loading gun in 
the hands of a game-keeper; here the knife of a 
fellow, some envious Casca, made a rent, and that 
angular rip in his breeches showed how faithfully 
the material had held him in suspense on the 
pickets of some area railing. Sops from the 
‘* Jeemses’’ of servant’s halls, and the ‘ biddies’’ 
of city basements of all kinds of food, applied in 
all sorts of ways, hid the texture of his rags, while 
upon his face the dirt of fifty years struggled for 





prominence with the straggling stubble of his 
beard. 

‘*Oxford Slouch knows,’’ ejaculated the poor, 
decrepit creature known as Crazy Jane, whose 
wild but speaking eye and generally intelligent 
look, while they indicated a mind unhinged re- 
called also a better day for their possessor. 

“Hoxford Slouch,’”’ as he styled himself, was a 
power with Old Jane. Many a time had he ex- 
tracted the choicest tidbits from her stores of the 
charitable. Jane’s helpless look gave her a pecu- 
liar success, which the Slouch had largely im- 
proved. In return she had a rough protection ; 
and his toll out, she was sure of the remainder. 

**Oxford Slouch too wide awake for country 
cops,’’ continued Jane. 

‘Who said hanything habout cops ?’’ retorted 
the Slouch with a grunt, which subsided into a 
chuckle as he added, ‘‘ Jane thinks she’s loafin’ 
hin Washington Square; no cops ere, Jane; no 
station-ouses, no soup-ouses, no nothink for the 
haccommodation hof the like hof we. Well, hold 
gal! when hour ’elth his set hup hagain, hand we 
get back to hour city ’ouses hand parks we’ll keep 
ha heye hopen for the cops till hits cold henough 
for you to turn hin has ha craze, hand me has ha 
wagrom. No cops, Jane,’’ he continued, half 
musing; ‘‘must be ha ooman. Whosomever 
’eard hof ha tramp ha dustin’ ’is coat, ha! ha! a 
combin’ ’is ’air, ha! ha! hand puttin’ hon hairs 
generally, ha! ha! ha! nothink short hof ha 
ooman for that. But then that younker don’t 
mean to stay with hus; e’ll never make ha tramp, 
tain’t hin im, too ’igh ’eaded. Hold Tom him- 
self his honly ’alf ha tramp, nothink like your 
born tramp, hand Hold Tom ’as kept the younker 
with hus the fortnit past. My hopinion his 
they’re hon ha private beat ; but what’s the fixin’ 
hup for ?”’ 

Jane was at the end of her string, and his list- 
less cronies were not at all inclined to differ with 
him or answer his inquiry. Those not munching 
broken bits from their wallets settled themselves 
lazily around. 

Besides the Slouch there were several other old 
country tramps in the groups of diverse national- 


‘ities, and of ages varying from a toddling brat of 
| five to a trembling Old tramp of seventy. The 


family divisions were kept up as closely as possi- 
ble, being more generally insisted upon by the 
females. 


, 
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It was curious to observe too how national char- 
acteristics would cling to them. The Germans, 
of whom there were several, the more careful and 
methodical in their habits; the single Italian, list- 
less as the macaroni vendor of his native city; 
the English, sulky and growling, or boisterous 
and overbearing. 

Can it be that the old nomadic life which has 
prevailed for centuries in the deserts of the East, 
in a varied form on the steppes of Tartary and 
plains of Hungary, still differently in the travel- 
ling tinkers, light craftsmen, and men of the road 
in England and portions of the continent, finds its 
representation far over Eastern mountain slopes 
and Western prairies in that nuisance—the tramp? 

If so, the institution is a fixed one. It exists at 
all events—seems to grow rapidly stronger by in- 
creased importations, and to draw to it too many 
whom business misfortunes have rendered unem- 
ployed—and is to-day not the least of questions 
for our economists. 

The Oxford Slouch—a name given him origi- 
nally on account of his frequent boasts of sunny 
tramping in the famous old neighborhood of the 
University of that name, and gloried in by him— 
and indeed none flourished under their proper 
name—seemed bent upon sport, and upon having 
the company join in it. His piggish little eyes 
twinkled with mischief? First one, then another, 
was appealed to more or less roughly for a story 
or song, or chaffed and made to stand as butts of 
his heavy jokes. None resisted. Their expe- 
rience of his sudden changes of humor had been 
too bitter. 

‘* Hi was about to hobserve that we hought to 
be a makin’ the most hof this fine weather, hand 
not be hacting like ha set hof mokes,’’ he said, 
as he turned his eye slowly about the crowd. 
‘*Where’s Hinglish Bill? Hold Hengland for- 
ever, Bill, hafter hall when somethin’s to be done. 
Ha fine shady ’illside like this would see ha 
rummy time hat hold Hoxford. These Dutchmen 
halways ’ave the next French war hin their ’eads, 
hand hit keeps them has grim has the granite 
dogs in front hof ’Adden ’All. Blarst ’em, we 
’ave to himport ’em to keep hup hour stock hof 
kings and queens, not by hany leave hof the 
tramps, has hin the Hoxford Slouch, has the 
tramps feel ha sort hof slighted, bein’ has ’ow 
hour horder hof nobility his very ancient, haway 
hahead hof these Dutchmen, halways heatin’, 





halways pokin’ habout, hanimals hall hover. Hey, 
Henglish Bill, 
‘Don’t let hus grieve 

For the good hold days hof Iladam hand hof Heve.’ 

Ha song, Billy, hof the good hold times, showin’ 
hup the hantiquity hof the hancient hand ’igh 
horder hof tramps. Let hus git back to first 
principles, has they say hin the ’Ouse when ha 
Reform Bill his hup, and they’re hafter an hap- 
propriation. From what hold Tom, the hold 
sneak that’s left hus says, they’ve learned the 
trick ere hand himproved hupon hit. Hof course 
himproved upon hit. Hamerica’s himproved hin 
hevery thing lut roast beef. My heyes, boys, 
when hi think hof the roast beef hof hold Heng- 
land—hoff the line—my mind’s made hup to hend 
my days hat Hoxford.’’ 

The Slouch’s remarks were much more pro- 
tracted than they had been at any time since Old 
Tom had been of the party. In Tom’s presence, 
he was sullen in manner and curt in speech, In- 
stinctively, he felt that Tom could not and would 
not look up to him, or in anyway acknowledge his 
authority. The freedom allowed by his absence 
was a relief to him, and he seemed disposed to 
make the most of it. 

English Bill meanwhile had been ransacking 
his wallet, and at the bottom of a mass of filthy 
wads of clothing—half-gnawed bones, broken 
bread, and the like—he laid hold of a greasy- 
looking roll of brown paper. Unrolling it care- 
fully, he produced a batch of street ballads and 
songs, printed upon poor paper, and headed with 
a Cheapside imprint. 

Bill had started as supe at a variety show on the 
Strand, London. The uncertainties of the stage 
reduced him to the occupation of a bootblack at 
the door of the building within which he had trod 
the stage panoplied in pasteboard armor. Bad 
ventures at tosspenny leveled him to the street. 
From the street, he drifted instinctively, as he 
came of a line of tramps, to strolling parties in 
the suburbs, thence, under the lead of Slouch, to 
try tramping beyond the water. 

Stiffened by the road he was still ‘‘ stagy,’’ and 
at mention of a ballad, or at any reference to the 
stage, like a charger at the blare of a bugle, he 
would straighten up his bony, insignificant figure, 
‘*inject his stomach and eject his chest,’’ as he 
said stage rules required, set his carrot head par- 
rot-wise, and cock his little gray eyes, until he had 
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struck what he called ‘‘an attitude.’’ 
he gloried in tights and a brigand waistcoat. 
Although much the worse for wear, they were kept 
in better plight than were the rags of his comrades. 

Bill was always listened to. In fact his enter- 
tainments were the only approach to the esthetics 
privileged to the tramps. To their credit they 
made the most of them, and usually accompanied 


him in the low undertone, said to be the first step | 


in the vocal music of a people, and observable 
among savage tribes, and to no little extent 


among the colored people of our Southern planta- | 


tions. The spirit of Pan pervades the open air, 
even in these days of brass bands and mammoth 
organs. At all events the tramps hummed while 
Bill sang, and not a little to his annoyance. 


‘€ The Slouch must have his funning,”’ said Bill, | 


as ballad in hand he gradually straightened up, 


and struck the attitude of his last favorite vocalist, | 


‘And there’s nothink for him like the early his- 
tory of the tramps—the good old days of Adam 
and of Eve—as this ’ere favorite song sets it out, 
and we’ll percede to give it to him: 


When first were made the land and wave, 
And o’er them spread the blue concave, 
and thickly set with lamps ; 
Then every hillock was a bed, 
The rocks were piled with ham and bread, 
The roses bloomed without the thorns, 
And Covie’s tramped it without corns; 
For Adam and Eve 
You'd best believe, 
The earliest were of tramps. 
The streams all flowed pure rum and brandy, 
And trees hung thick with sugar candy— 
Gratis, without the stamps. 
They went, they stayed, they asked no leave, 
No cops at hand to make them grieve; 
The softest spots they chose at will, 
And devil a dun to foot the bill; 
And Adam and Eve 
You'd best believe, 
The rummiest were of tramps. 
The serpent then must Eve adore, 
And tempt with just one apple more, 
And put them both in clamps, 
And end their living like the Turk, 
And bowl them out to bum or work. 
The rum no more a harmless swill, 
The slimy snake crept in the still, 
Then Adam and Eve 
You'd best believe, 
The sorriest were of tramps. 


In dress 


‘‘Hand the tramps ’ave ’ad ha sorry time hof 

hit from that day down. Blarst the hold snake! 

| Got hour hancestors kicked hout hof Heden, and 

| then pisoned the ram,” grunted the Slouch, as he 

| fumbled in his wallet for the tobacco to fill a 

broken clay pipe he had taken from his pocket. 

| Failure to find the weed did not improve his 
| humor. 

‘«Blarst the luck! ’Aven’t got ha stump hin 
this section, they smoke their cigars clean hup, 
_hand then chew hup the stumps, hand the tramps 
’ave no show hat hall for ha smoke,’’ he growled ; 
and at Bill, who in an awfully tragic manner was 
mouthing, 


“Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen,” 
| he leveled aclod which cut the quotation short, 
and gave Bill himself the cork-screw appearance 
| of one seized with a sudden fit of colic. 
Fortunately for the others, in the present humor 
of the Slouch, some excitement on the road now 
attracted his attention. Horsemen passed by at 
| full gallop. Farmers’ boys in clattering wagons, 
| and amid clouds of dust, shouted to the tramps to 
look out; that ‘‘a train had been thrown off the 
bridge down the road, and some killed.’’ 
‘« They say tramps did it,’’ added the boys. 
‘‘Just what hi says, my fine fellows. The 
strikers hare hafter wreckin’ the trains, now, look 
| hout; the tramps will ’ave to bear the blame. 
| Them boys ’ave ’eard their betters talk; we'll 
|’ave to scatter most back hof the road. Down 
| ’ere, too, so near where we licked ’em hin their 
| 
| 
| 
| 


first war. They'll ’ang some hof hus, just be- 
cause we’re Henglishmen, hand be glad hof han 
hexcuse. My heyes! what pickin’s, hif we could 
_honly take ha ’and without ’anging for hit. Hi 

We'll 





| thought hi ’eard steam ha blowin’ hoff. 
’ave to work to the heast hand hoff the road, hand 
keep hour heyes hopen’.”’ 

Like partridges at the note of alarm from a 
| parent bird, the tramps commenced to separate at 
| command of the Slouch. A few of them, and 
among them the Slouch and Bill, secretly resolved 
to see whether they could with safety approach 
the site of the wreck. 

With pig-like cunning, the Slouch pondered 
over the possibilities of a connection between the 
accident and the mysterious departure of Tony 
and Tom. 
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By GEorGE BIRDSEYE. 


I. STEPHEN C. FOSTER. 


How ubiquitous is the Heaven-born spirit of | 
song! From church and concert hall, from 
palace and cottage, from country meadow and 
city street, her voice is heard, sublimely soaring, 
softly trilling, or gaily carolling, and always to 
make lighter, happier and better the heart from 
which it freely flows, or those that are brought 
beneath its glorious influences. At all places and | 
at all times are music’s sweet cadences welcome 
and retreshing to the burdened brain or troubled | 
soul; and low and pitiful indeed must be the 
wretched mortal who has not the capacity in some 
form to relish and enjoy this relic left us of a lost 
Paradise. | 

Of all the popular song composers our country | 
has produced, there is no one better known than | 


_ ing his short brown hair to be seen. 


briefly describe him as he then appeared to me: 
a figure slight and a little below medium stature, 
attired in a well-worn suit that would betoken 
‘**the gentleman who had seen better days ;’’ his 
face long and closely shaven, soft brown eyes, 
somewhat dimmed, shaded by a rather high fore- 
head which was disfigured by the peak of a glazed 
cap that clung closely to his head, scarcely allow- 
His appear- 
ance was at once so youthful and so aged, that it 


_ was difficult to determine at a casual glance if he 


were twenty-five or fifty. An anxious startled 
expression hovered over his face that was painful 
to witness. 

Looking at him thus, it was hard for me to 
believe that standing before me was the then most 


the subject of this sketch, Stephen Collins Foster, | popular song composer in the world; but it was 


with whom it was my pleasure, in some ways a sad 
one, it must be confessed, to become personally 
acquainted during the last year of his brief exist- 
ence. It was in the latter part of the year 1852, 
and in the City of New York, that I saw him for 
the first time. ‘‘I was introduced last night to 
Foster, the composer,” said a friend to me; | 
‘would you like to know him?’’ It was an 
opportunity I had long desired, and I accepted 
the invitation to make a call upon him. Imme- | 
diately the songs I had loved from childhood, 
almost all associated with Foster’s name, bubbled 
up from my heart and murmured in my ear, and 
I already imagined myself before a hale, merry 
old man, with long white hair, his head bald at 
the top, and a kindly smile ever on his lips, such 
as I had always pictured him, the man for whom 
I had long felt a sort of reverence. 

Talking of him and his many melodies, we 
walked quite a distance down the Bowery, in the 


neighborhood of the old Theatre, and turned into | 


Hester street. On the northwest corner of Christie 
and Hester streets was an old tumble-down gro- 
cery, and into this we entered and passed through 
to a dingy bar-room at the back of the store, 
where, a moment after, I was introduced to the 
author of ‘*’The Old Folks at Home.”’ 


Let me | 


Foster indeed! He seemed embarrassed as a girl 
in the presence of a stranger, and this diffidence 
never entirely wore off. Whether it was a natural 
bashfulness or a voluntary reserve, I cannot say ; 
but, even with those who knew him most in- 
timately, he was never familiar. His conversation, 
made up mostly of musical reminiscences, was 
always interesting, and, at his invitation, I fre- 
quently thereafter made an opportunity to visit 
him. He lodged generally at a small hotel in the 
Bowery, but that small grocery bar-room he made 
his usual sitting-room, and many an exquisite 
melody had its birth in that most uncongenial, 
place. 

He was not one to haggle about the price when 
selling his songs; and it was not seldom, in con- 
sequence, that a publisher would take advantage 
of this fact, as well as his poverty, paying him a 
paltry sum for what other and inferior composers 
would demand, and receive a fair remuneration. 

He used often to talk of his earliest efforts, and 
how he first happened to discover his powers as a 
composer. 

At a very early age he had attained, unaided, a 
moderate proficiency in playing upon the flute, 
flageolet and pianoforte; and besides this, his 
voice was clear and well under control. These 
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qualifications made him quite a leading spirit in 
serenading expeditions; and, at the solicitations 
of his comrades in these parties, he attempted to 
write songs for them, which were so successful 
that they speedily became favorites among them. 
This fired his ambition; and when a travelling 
minstrel troupe passed through his native town, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and he chanced to be 
present at one of their performances, he sought, 


through them, to have one of his own songs | 


brought before the public. ‘Oh, Susanna !’’ was 


submitted by him, accepted and sung, and shortly 


afterwards was published by Peters, of Cincinnati, | 


meeting with a decided success ; his remuneration 
being twenty-five copies, or thereabouts, of the 
song. This was in the year 1842, when Stephen, 
who was born on Independence day, 1826, was a 
mere boy of sixteen. In the same year ‘‘ Open 
thy Lattice, Love !’’ a serenade, was published by 
George Willig, of Baltimore, and ‘‘ Uncle Ned,”’ 
by the publisher of his first song, both becoming 
rapidly popular. 

He saw and felt that he was appreciated, and 
needed no other incitement to exertion. Song 
after song he taught the people, each new one to 
be loved by them only better than the last; for 
he had acquired the secret of translating xhe 
thoughts, feelings and sympathies of every-day life 
into melody. 

Whenever an opportunity offered itself he would 
visit Methodist camp-meetings, both white. and 
black, and listening to their weird chants, as he 
loved to do, would gather many an idea for his 
folk-songs; and in this fact, perhaps, lies the 
secret of his wonderful success in writing negro 
melodies. One song of Foster’s in particular 
sprang from this source: ‘‘ Hard Times come 
Again no More.’’ And I might here mention 
that on more than one occasion, in that old gro- 
cery bar-room, I have heard him sing that good 
old ‘‘song of weary’’ with rare pathos; while his 
pockets were in the peculiarly appropriate condi- 
tion of emptiness, not unusual to them, and some 
forlorn-looking haditues of the place joined dis- 
mally in the chorus. 

It is sad to think that he who was forever sing- 


ing of home and loved ones, should have no 


dearer place than this that he might call a home, 


and no fond friend to comfort him; yet here he 


was in that great, cold city, in that sense alone, 
and writing ever of ‘‘ love, love, and only love.’’ 


Of his songs he might well have said, with Mrs, 
Browning. To have them 
“ Appraised by love, associated with love, 
While we sit loveless—is it hard you think ? 
At least ’tis mournful!’ 

It is unnecessary to give a list of all of Foster’s 
songs, they.are so numerous and so well known; 
but the following table of sales of but a half dozen 
of them, taken from an old catalogue of the pub- 
lications of Firth, Pond & Co., issued over twenty 
years ago, will give some faint idea of their 
wonderful popularity : 

Old Folks at Home. . 2. 2c. 








e ¢ © «© « « 200,000 
| My Old Kentucky Home. . . . « 6 « « « « « + 1§0,000 
| Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground. . . . . . « ~ 75,000 
| Old Dog Tray (six months)... . «<<< 0 « 75900 
Willie, We Have Missed You. . . . « « « + « 125,000 


Ellen Bayne . owes ccc eee ° 


» + « 125,000 

During the last twenty years these figures must 
have greatly increased, for even at this day the 
demand for them has not ceased. 

In ‘*Old Folks at Home’”’ Foster hoped, and 
even expected, to rival ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,’’ 
which he always considered was written contrary 
to the rules of pure melody. He could never 
account for its popularity, and the enthusiasm and 
emotion with which it was received on every 
occasion. Perhaps had he not made the words of 
his song local, by the mention of the ‘* Swanee 
River,’’ there might have been a chance of its 
equaling, or at least approaching, the song it was 
intended to eclipse, for it is a simple, touching 
and beautifal composition. But few have dared 
to follow where Foster failed, and ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home’”’ still stands secure, the home song of the 
world. 

In looking over the titles of his pieces, it is 
curious and pleasant to notice how often the 
name ‘‘Jenny’’ occurs. As many as ten are 
woven about that loved name—the name of his 
wife. She was the daughter of the late Dr. 
McDowell, of Pittsburg, ‘‘ Little Jenny Dow,”’ as 
she is called in one of his songs. He not only.. 
sang his wife’s praises, but always spoke of her in 
the fondest terms; yet why they thus lived sepa- 
ated he never mentioned, always avoiding the 
subject. During the years he spent in New Vork, 
until after his death, she was employed as tele- 
graph operator at Greensburg, Pennsylvania. He 
| used to say that she it was who, then a bright- 

eyed, merry little girl, first inspired his soul with 
song, and made him long attune it to the music 
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of her voice. ‘‘ Jenny’s Coming o’er the Green,”’ 
recalling the happy time when he waited for her 
coming, was always a great favorite with him, and 
when asked to sing, if he yielded at all, which was 
but rarely, that was most likely to be his choice. 
His voice was then of small compass and little 
power, yet he sang so tenderly and earnestly that 
the effect was always pleasing. 

When a boy, he was a moderately fair draughts- 
man; but the only attempt he made in after life 
to show his talent in that direction was unappre- 
ciated. When ‘ Willie, we have missed you,’’ 
that fond outpouring of longing and welcome was 
in the printer’s hands, its author was struck by a 
brilliant idea for a title-page illustration. After 
some considerable labor, not unaccompanied with 
pleasure, he produced what he considered an ex- 
cellent representation of the scene of Willie’s re- 
turn. <A new sensation tickling his heart-strings, 
he hastened to the engraver, and handing him his 
effort, waited with conscious pride the praise he 
felt sure it would call forth. The artist looked at 
it fora moment, then turned to him with an in- 
quiring glance: ‘* Ah, another comic song, Mr. 
Foster?’’ This was too much, and in an instant 
the design was snatched from his hand and lay in 
fragments on the floor, ‘* And never after that,”’ 
added he, when relating the incident, ‘‘did I 
essay to show my versatility of talent.’’ 

‘*Old Folks at Home,’’ the best selling song 
he ever composed, in fact the most profitable 
piece of music published in this country prior to 
the rebellion, was, in the tenth edition, accredited, 
on its title-page, to E. P. Christy, of minstrel 
notoriety. For this privilege he is said to have 
paid Foster a considerable sum. 

Foster was something of a poet, as his songs 
attest, the words of nearly every one of his songs 
being of his own composition, and many of them 
are beautiful, thoughsimple. “My old Kentucky 
Home, Good-night,’’ was thought worthy of a 
place in Bryant’s ‘‘ Library of Poetry and Song,”’ 
but Foster receives no credit, though it was un- 
doubtedly written by him. 

The accident, a severe fall, which terminated 
poor Foster’s life, occurred at the American hotel, 
in the Bowery, on the morning of the tenth of 
January, 1864. He was immediately carried to 
Bellevue Hospital, where he lingered but three 
days. 





but often conversed easily, and on his customary 
topics. He laid out plans for the future, for he 
seemed to have no idea that death was at the 
door. On the morning of the thirteenth the at- 
tendant came to dress his wounds, and in answer 
to some objections, said he would. be careful not 
to hurt him. ‘Oh, wait till to-morrow,’’ whis- 
pered Foster. These were his last words. A 
gasp followed, his head fell back, and he sank 
dead in the attendant’s arms, 

It is sad indeed to think that no loved one was 
near to bid him farewell, or to take his last words 
from his poor dying lips; and that the last scene 
upon which his eye rested on earth should have 
been the weary hospital ward, and not the 
‘‘home’’ of which he so often and so fondly had 
sung. 

His brother, Morrison Foster, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, had been telegraphed to, but the message 
failed to reach him untii after Stephen’s death, 
when he arrived in the city, accompanied by his 
sister-in-law, the newly-made widow. At his di- 
rection, the remains were enclosed in a metallic 
coffin, preparatory to removal to the home he loved 
when life and hope were young. For one day it 
remained at the undertakers’, giving a chance for 
those who desired to take a last look, and there I 
saw, for the last time, Stephen Collins Foster, the 
‘*Song-Writer of America.’’ His face, though 
somewhat changed, was easily recognizable ; and 
I experienced a genuine sorrow as I gazed on the 
motionless form before me, and thought what he 
might have been had he lived “ the days of a man’s 
life,’’ and taken the position to which his Heaven- 
sent gift of melody entitled him. I recalled with 
pleasurable emotions my acquaintanceship with 
him, and could, at that moment, see in him noth- 
ing but what was beautiful and good; and this 
seemed to be the feeling of each one of the few 
who had known him gathered about his coffin. 

At length the cold, calm face, ruffled only by 
that agonized expression that ever leaves its trace, 
even after life has fled, 

«‘ When minds of heavenly tone 
Jar in the music that was born their own,” 
was covered, and I saw it no more. At Pittsburg, 
his native city, interesting and imposing ceremonies 
were held in his honor. A large concourse of 


| people, eager to do homage to the memory of 
In his waking hours he was scarcely ever | their gifted townsman, attended the funeral and 


unconscious as to what was passing about him, | accompanied the remains to the grave. Many of 
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his poptftar songs were there performed, among | 


them that exquisite serenade, ‘‘ Come Where my 
Love Lies Dreaming,’’ his most elaborate and 
artistic composition. 

On both sides the great water the news of 
Foster’s death was nowhere lightly written or 
lightly read, for the world does not soon forget 
him who has added even a single ray to the joys 
of home; and around nearly every fireside where 
the English language is spoken, his songs have 
been and will be, not only familiar, but loved. 

There is no class of composers to whom the 
meed of praise is more readily or cheerfully given, 
by the masses of the people than to the song- 
writer. His fame may be comparatively a humble 
one ; but how great, to a sensitive nature, must be 


Foster’s songs have done all these; for though 
the writings of others may be more polished and 
refined, his are of a character preéminently cal- 
culated to take and to hold the popular feeling and 
fancy, have enough of grace, freshness and pathos 
to stimuflate and to impress the heart of the hearer, 
but they exhibit their author rather as one who in- 
stinctively adopted that manner of expression than 
as one who made music a study and a religion. 

It would seem strange that the songs of a native 


| American ever should have become so well and 


his joy and satisfaction to feel that the blessed | 


offices of his words and melodies are to gild senti- 
ment, to excite sociability, to soften recollection, 
to awaken anticipation, to bind closer the family 
circle and to mediate between lovers! 


widely known. Our country boasts no ancient 
legend-wreathed ruins and castles, no mouldering 
abbeys, no relics of royalty, no records of departed 
greatness, nothing that either age or tradition can 
call its own; and these, in older lands that live in 
memories alone, have been ever the soul of song. 

Yet Foster, singing of friendship, home and 
love, and of a native land young enough to live 
in the hope of a future, has made his melodies 
known and loved throughout the world. 
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By Rev. Witt1AM HALL. 


Or all the Sachems or representative men of | quietly sleeping on the banks of the beautiful 
| Allegheny, afew rods from his old homestead in 


that interesting and wonderful race who were 
found in possession on the Atlantic slope of our 
vast national domain by its early European set- 
tlers, the above named, the last War Chief of the 
Senecas and of the renowned Iroquois or Six 
Nations, is probably best entitled to an honorable 
and enduring historical remembrance. He was, 
de facto, distinguished above any of them on 
record, as alike the pronounced friend of Washing- 
ton, of peace, of temperance, of religion, and em- 


phatically of the State of Pennsylvania, where, on | about fifteen miles below on the river, where at its 


a generous tract of land, granted him by that just 
Commonwealth, March 16th, 1796, he found a 
pleasant home during the latter half of his centen- 
nial life, and a secure resting-place in death. 
Thirty years had passed after that event, when 


Pennsylvania did a still nobler thing, and one in | 
profoundest harmony with the spirit of her illus- | 


trious founder, viz., in 1866, by a legislative 
appropriation of five hundred dollars for the erec- 
tion of a monument to the memory of Corn- 
planter. 


Jennesadaga, or Cornplanter’s Town, may it long 
stand to perpetuate his name and story, and by 
its presence to adorn the natural scene with the 
best associations of history and of the human 
heart. No railway or stage-route conducts the 
traveller near, but he may visit the secluded spot 
by rough romantic country by-roads near the 
flourishing and elegant town of Warren, the 
county seat of Warren County, Pennsylvania, 


junction with the Conewango, it is crossed by the 
Pennsylvania and Erie Railroad. 

There, by the side of that modest shaft of fair ~ 
Vermont marble—the only monument known to 
be erected by public authority in the United 
States, either national or sub-national, to the 
memory of an Indian chief—the writer once 


| stopped a few moments, in 1869, when traversing 


that part of Western Pennsylvania. It was but a 


humble tribute of respect for the venerable abo- 


Placed over his mortal remains, now | 


riginal dust that lies beneath amid the solemn 
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solitudes and silence of Nature around. The 
monument is located immediately between the 
grave of Cornplanter and that of his wife, from 
whom he was parted by death but three months. 
This, with other kindred information, we learn 
from the official report of the Hon. S. P. John- 
son, of Warren, President Judge of the Sixth 
Judicial District, to whose wise direction, the 
charge of the appropriation therefore, and of the 
erection of this memorable structure, was com- 
mitted by the Legislature of Pennsylvania. And 
to none more fittingly, for the honorable Judge 
well remembers the patriarchal Cornplanter, and 
to him, therefore, the duty must have been em- 
phatically a labor of love. In the same report, he 
thus speaks of him: ‘‘ My personal relations with 
the venerated chieftain in his life-time had left a 
vivid recollection of his virtues that the abrasion 
of more than thirty years could not obliterate.” 

And again, as quoted by Col. Snowden, in his 
eloquent, learned, and congenial dedication ad- 
dress, Judge Johnson says: ‘‘ So far as he (Corn- 
planter) was personally known to residents in this 
section of the country, he was regarded as a living 
example of integrity, truthfulness, purity, temper- 
ance, fatherly affection for his tribe and race, and 
a generous Indian hospitality to all. He possessed 
the universal affection of his tribe, and of all men 
who knew him.”’ 

On one face of the monument we read the fol- 
lowing engraved inscription: 

* GARYANWAHGAH, THE CORNPLANTER.” 


and just below, these words: 

‘‘ John O’ Bail, a#as Cornplanter, died at Corn- 
plantertown, Feb. 18. 1836, aged about 100 
years.’ On the shield-shaped die of the side 
facing south, handsomely lettered, the main in- 
scription meets the eye, viz., this: 

‘‘Chief of the Seneca tribe, and a principal 
Chief of the Six Nations, from the period of the 
Revolutionary War to the time of his death. 
Distinguished for talents, courage, sobriety and 
love of his tribe and race, to whose welfare he 
devoted his time, his energies and his means, 
during a long and eventful life.’? Upon the die 
looking eastward, is engraved : 

“ ERECTED BY AUTHORITY OF THE LEGISLATURE OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, BY ACT JAN, 25, 1866.” 


The ceremony of erecting and dedicating this 
remarkable historical monument took place Oc- 





tober 18th of the same year, in the presence of a 
large concourse of deeply interested spectators 
from the adjacent region, including a large rep- 
resentation from the several Indian Reservations 
of Allegheny, Cattaraugus and Tonawanda, in the 
State of New York, besides the family and des- 
cendants of Cornplanter, themselves numbering 
about eighty. Three of these were his aged 
children, by whom their friend, Judge Johnson, 
was solemnly charged to communicate to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania their sincere and 
reiterated thanks for the distinguished honor thus 
rendered to their beloved ancestor. ‘‘I have 
seldom seen,’’ says his report, ‘‘ deeper gratitude 
in human hearts than swelled the bosoms of these 
now venerable children and those of many grand- 
children of the hero, whose virtues and memory 
it has delighted you to honor.’’ 

The scene on that unique dedicatory occasion, 
was well worthy of the pencil of the artist to 
depict. It was not our privilege to be present; 
but in the ‘‘Cornplanter Memorial,’’ a small 
volume published at Harrisburg in 1867, by order 
of the Legislature, together with the discourse 
delivered on the occasion and general minor 
speeches—two by native chiefs—also Judge John- 
son’s report and address, we find a photograph of 
the scene which may well convince us that it was 
addressed to the sense both of the sublime and 
the beautiful. The services of Colonel James 
Snowden, of Philadelphia, had happily been 
secured as orator of the day. His address is cer- 
tainly an admirable résumé of the life-record of 
the great chieftain, whose character and long 
career it so ably reviews. This volume also 
contains reprints of Cornplanter’s speeches to 
Washington, the illustrious first President’s reply, 
with several minor similar documents. For the 
kind compliment of a copy, we returned our 
thanks to Judge Johnson several years since, but 
never before have had an opportunity of laying a 
feeble offering of veneration, awakened by it, on 
the grave of that excellent former aboriginal 
patriarch of the Allegheny. 

An address on the personal character of Corn- 
planter and the lessons it taught, was also made 
on the occasion, by the Rev. W. A. Rankin, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Warren, 
which we should have been glad to find in this 
collection. But that character and its valuable 
lessons, were too well known and impressed too 
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deeply on the public mind, to render repetition | them to be taught to read and write, and such 
necessary. From all the convergent testimonies | other things as you teach your children, especially 
we feel justified in the belief that the annals of his | the love of peace.’’ 
race record no nobler, grander name than that of | With respect to his religious character, Colonel 
Cornplanter. ; Snowden, in his address, remarks that in the 
How immensely higher he, if point of moral | belief of those who knew Cornplanter best, the 
worth and dignity, than the celebrated Red | truths of Christianity had made a deep impression 
Jacket! The latter was the acknowledged orator | on his mind. It is also stated that while he care- 
of his race, although the former was an eloquent | fully preserved the memorials of peace in his 
speaker as weil as a brave warrior, which Red possession, he removed from him those of war and 
Jacket never was. But Cornplanter was not the | bloodshed belonging to the scenes of his earlier 
crafty and persistent foe of the white man, the | life. 
enemy of peace, the heathen in creed and life, | In one of the admirable biographical volumes 
and the pitiable slave of strong drink, which that | of the late Rev. William B. Sprague, D.D., on the 
other distinguished chief ever was. As a friend | ‘‘ American Ministry,” we find it stated that Corn- 
of peace and an outspoken enemy of intemper- | planter was converted by the instrumentality of 
ance, Cornplanter’s memory will deserve to be | the celebrated Kirtland, the early missionary to 
honored ‘‘as long as the hills and valleys remain, | the Indian tribes in Central New York. This fact 
and the waters of his beautiful Allegheny mingle | seems to have escaped the notice of the author of 
with the Ohio and Mississippi.’’ the commemorative discourse to which we have 
From one of his speeches to Washington, we | been so much indebted. But in further attestation 
quote the. following passage, illustrative of his | of the true interior life of this remarkable man, 
temperance principles: we cannot forbear reference again to some 
‘¢ Father! you know that some of our people | striking paragraphs, in his great speech to Wash- 
are fond of strong drink, and I am sorry to| ington. They are as follows: ‘‘ Father! we will 
observe that yéur people are apt to lay that temp- | not conceal from you that the great God and not 
tation before them.”’ man has preserved the Cornplanter from the hands 
Alas! add we, that this sad inculpation should | of his own nation. For they ask continually, 
still be so largely due to us as anation! Again, | ‘where is the land which our children, and their 
from Washington’s noble address to Cornplanter | children after them, are to lie down upon?’ He 
and his associates, Half-Town and Great Tree, | is silent, for he has nothing to say. When the 
December 29th, 1790, we extract the following | sun goes down he opens his heart before God, and 
sentences, as here quite relevant : earlier than that sun appears upon the hills, he 
‘“The merits of The Cornplanter, and his | gives thanks for this protection during the night ; 
friendship for the United States are well known to | for he feels, that among men, become desperate 
me, and shall not be forgotten; and as a mark of | by their danger, it is God only that can preserve 
the esteem of the United States, | have directed | him. He loves peace, and all that he had in 
the Secretary of War to make him a present of | store, he has given to those who have been robbed 
two hundred and fifty dollars, either in money or | by your people, lest they should plunder the in- 
goods, as The Cornplanter shall like best, and he | nocent to repay themselves. The whole season 
may depend upon the future continued kindness | which others have employed in providing for their 
of the United States,”’ families, he has spent in endeavors to preserve 
In further illustration of the enlarged and Chris- | peace ;' at this moment his wife and children are 
tian views of this noble chieftain, let us also quote | lying on the ground and in want of food; his 
his letter in 1791 to Friends in Philadelphia, and | heart isin pain for them, but he perceives that 
to which they as nobly responded, through a long | the great God will try his firmness in doing what 
series of years by the moral, philanthropic and dis- | is right ?”’ 
interested efforts in behalf of the Seneca Nation: | Several reminiscences of great interest pertain- 
‘« Brothers! we have too little wisdom among | ing to the personal appearance and characteristics 
us, and we cannot teach our children what we see | of the aged chieftain when near the close of his 
their situation requires them to know. We wish | life, are given in Colonel Snowden’s invaluable 
VoL. XI1.—3 | 


| 
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discourse, which we desire briefly to quote, in 
closing this article. In addition to his own, are 
those of Thomas Struthers, Esq., of Warren, and 
of Judge Thompson, of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. The former, with several other 
citizens from Pittsburg and elsewhere, called upon 
Cornplanter at his residence on the Allegheny, in 
1831. Mr. Struthers thus speaks of his interview: 
‘‘It was a pleasant day in May when we called 
on him. He talked no English. I introduced 
the gentlemen through an interpreter, whom I 
had engaged, and informed him that they had 
called to pay their respects to him. He seemed 
much pleased that his white friends were inclined 
to pay him such attention. I told him that we 
had not come to buy timber or land, or to trade, 
but had called on him in the spirit of Christian 
friendship, as a great Indian Chief whom we had 
learned to admire as a warrior, and especially as 
the friend of the United States, who had incul- 
cated the principles of peace and Christianity 
among his people. The old Chief replied in a 
speech which would compare well with many of 
our best State papers. His manner was dignified 
and eloquent, and his eye lit up, as if by inspira- 
tion; so that it was very interesting to listen to 


what he said, although we could not understand 


it until the interpreter rendered it to us. He 
dwelt particularly on the virtues of General Wash- 
ington, the great and good White Father. 
brought forth from a well-covered valise, in which 
they were carefully wrapped in linen cloth, two or 
three ‘talks,’ as he termed them, on parchment, 
to which was appended the autograph of Wash- 
ington. He said he had met with Washington a 
number of times, and treated with him. His 
single eye sparkled with animation when his name 
was mentioned. And in conclusion he thanked 
the Great Spirit that there were now no wars or 


bloodshed going on, but that peace and good-will . 


existed among all men and all nations, so far as 
he could hear. He spoke as a statesman and 
philanthropist, whose mind was occupied with the 
weighty interests of mankind, rather than with 
merely the concerns of a family or tribe. He 
thanked us for our call upon him, and invited 
us to dine with him, which we accepted. The 
bill of fare was jerked venison and corn-mush ; 
the latter was prepared in the Indian manner; 
each guest having a tin pan about half-full of hot 
water, in which the Indian meal was mixed at 
the pleasure of the guest.’’ 





Hei 
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In Day’s “ Historical Collections of Pennsylva- 
nia’’ may be found Judge Thompson’s graphic ac- 
count of a professional interview with Cornplanter 
in the summer of 1835, from which we also extract 
afew paragraphs: *‘ I once saw the.aged and vener- 
able chief,’’ says the judge, *‘ and had an interest- 
ing interview with him about a year and a half 
before his death. I thought of many things when 
seated near him beneath the wide-spreading shade 
of an old sycamore, on the banks of the Alle- 
gheny ; many things to ask him; the scenes of the 
Revolution ; the Generals that fought its battles 
and conquered the Indians; his tribe; the Six 
Nations and himself. He was constitutionally 
sedate ; was never observed to smile, much less to 
indulge in the luxury of a laugh. When I saw 
him, one hundred and three was about his reckon- 
ing of his age. His person was much stooped, 
and far short of what it once had been, or many 
years before, when his stature was about six feet 
one inch. ‘Time and hardship had made dreadful 
impressions upon that ancient form. The chest 
was sunken, and his shoulders drawn forward, 
making the upper part of his body resemble a 
trough. His limbs had lost their symmetry, and 
had become crooked. He had but one eye, and 
even the socket of the lost organ was hid by the 
overhanging brow resting upon the high cheek 
bone. His remaining eye was of the brightest 
and blackest hue. Never have I seen one, in 
young or old, that equaled it in brilliancy. He 
had a full head of hair, white as the driven snow, 
which covered a head of ample dimensions and 
admirable shape. His face was: not swarthy, but 
this may be accounted for from the fact that he 
was but half Indian.* He had long been a man 
of peace, and I believe his great characteristics 
were humanity and peace.”’ 

This encomium on his high moral qualities 
quite corresponds with the testimony of Dr. Ir- 
vine, of Broken Straw, a son of General Irvine, 
an intimate friend of the chief, in a letter to 
Colonel Snowden, viz.: ‘‘ That he had frequently 
heard his father say that Cornplanter was one of 
the most honest and truthful men he ever knew, 
whether white or red.’” Judge Thompson’s tribute 
to his memory thus impressively concludes: ‘ As 
he stood before me—the ancient chief in ruins— 
how forcibly was I struck with the truth of the 


1His father was John Abeel, of the New York Dutch 
family of that name. 
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beautiful figure of the old aboriginal chieftain,’ 
who, in describing himself, said ‘he was like an 
aged hemlock, dead at the top, and whose branches 
alone were green.’ After more than one hundred 


years of most varied life, of strife, of peace, he at 
last slumbers in deep repose on the banks of his 
own beloved Allegheny.”’ 

The name and fame and noble character of 
Cornplanter, are destined to be forever associated 
with the lofty hills and deep vales and romantic 


1 Shenandoah, another Christian Indian Chief of the 
Oneidas, also living to be a centenarian. 


THE FACE 


streams of Northwestern Pennsylvania. Along the 
winding Allegheny and its important tributaries, 
Oil Creek, French Creek, the Broken Straw, the 
Tionesta and others, his presence was once a 
familiar one, and the lustre of his virtues was 
diffusive and salutary; like the pleasant, kindly 
light, which, fed by its rich subterranean fountains, 
has since overspread that whole petroleum region, 
creating a new world of beauties and blessings, 
and, to the hearts of many, uniting itself with 
memories the most precious of Earth, and hopes 
reaching beyond the bounds of Time. 


OF DOOM. 


By Paut Pastnor. 


Up the long steep to Conwell Castle gray 
One climbing in the starry midnight still 
Might hear sweet music, dying far away,— 
Such crystal chimes, like fountains’ silver spray, 
He fain would pause, and drink his raptured fill. 
But fainter, with his lingering footsteps, come 
Those magic measures floating on the air, 
Till, as he halts, the fairy harps are dumb, 
Like startled footsteps on a silver stair! 


Strange mystery! and yet the good-folk tell 
A wild, weird story of the olden time, 
Ere Conwell Castle into ruin fell ; 
When pealed each night its chapel bell, 
And covered up the ashes with its chime! 
For oft, they say, between those bursts so sweet 
Of mystic music, at the dead of night 
Comes the clear beat of distant fleeing feet, 
And a drear laughter dying with their flight. 


If on some white and stilly Winter’s eve, 
When elfin snowflakes tinkle on the pane, 
Your warm hearth in the village you will leave, 
The river’d mountain’s flaky glacier cleave, 
And at old Erna’s door draw civil rein, 
A wondrous tale shall thrill your listening ears, 
Meanwhile the trembling treble of the crone 
Floats, shivering with the mystery of years, 
Through the dark rafters where the stars look down. 


Thrice threescore years agone (her tale will run), 
When Conwell Castle, yonder on the height, 
Shone with its turrets in the setting sun, 
And tolled the evening stars in, one by one, 
With vespral bells that murmured until night, 
Great feasts there were, and banquetings so grand 
Within those still and crumbling walls, the sea 
Would hush its roar and up the river’d land 
Steal, till the tower-lights kissed it pityingly ! 
All night the crystal windows blushed with flame, 
The fragrant gardens laughed with lovers’ feet; 
And down the long, still forest vistas came 
Melodious measures that no tongue can name, 
So faint, evading, yet withal so sweet. 
The murmur of a world of happy hearts 
Told the soft stars, and sea, and air, and earth 
A dreamful story, of such countless parts 
As rush of sparks above an emberous hearth! 
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It was a winter-time, and deep the snow 
Before the walls of Conwell Castle gray ; 
And every night the northland winds would strew 
Great crystal pillows on the wastes below ;— 
And sometimes weary wanderers in them lay! 
But bright and hard the beaten path that led 
To the great gateway of the centre tower ; 
And down that winding thread swift coursers sped, 
That had chafed upward at the twilight hour. 


The last night of the dying year had come, 

And Conwell Castle fain would see him die— 
When, lo! they found the waxen tapers gone, 
All melted in their golden cups, save one, 

And none within a hundred miles to buy! 
Then great the strange perplexity that fell 

On lord and lady, heir, and serf, and maid ; 
And great the clamor for a tongue to tell 

Of waxen wealth in long oblivion laid. 


But shadows fell; and dusk the castle grew, 

Save for the blazing of the mighty logs 
That slept within the arches deep, and threw 
Red dreams athwart the walls and grots of blue 

Curtained with dim old lace, like floating fogs! 
The guests were bidden and the tables laid; 

Vet through the twilight of the mighty rooms 
Swift feet were stealing, as though sore afraid 

‘To stay them while the Lord of Conwell fumes. 


| 





The search is vain, and vain Lord Conwell’s ire. 
The halls grow ghostly in the firelight pale. 
Each flitting form, bedecked in gay attire 
Grows splendid as it glides across the fire, 
Then sombre as a passing twilight sail ! 
And now the chapel bell with vespral swell 
Startles the stillness of the early night,— 
While, far away, the tiny echoes tell 
Of gliding gladness and suffusion bright! 


Tis calm devotion’s hour . . . 
As is her wont, 
My lady to the gray old chapel goes, 
Pauses a moment at the holy font, 
Kneels on the cushions at the altar front, 
Sees her dear Saviour in his cruel throes. 
But lo! her pale brow lights, and prayer is o’er ; 
Swiftly she rises with exultant face, 
Throws her rich mantle on the coid, hard floor, 
And plucks the holy tapers from their place! 





Half trembling at her deed of wanton shame, 
Nor looking up, she steals in twice and thrice, 
Seizing the candles, with their clear, sad flame 
That lurks above her dear Redeemer’s name, 
And fleeing through the court-yard with her 
prize. 
Now, the great windows of the castle shine 
Like crystal spheres illumined in the night ; 
Once more I see the sparkle of the wine, 
And flashing eyes, and lips of red delight! 


Fast flows the stream of revelry and love, 
The clink of goblet and the amorous sigh 
Together, like the eagle and the dove, 
In skies of sensuous rapture mount and rove, 
Or hang in blissful poises fair and high. 
They dance, and in the dreamy pauses wend 
Among the sleeping flowers in alcoves cool, 
Or coyly o’er some crystal margin bend, 
And kiss each other in the tell-tale pool ! 


| Sweet love !—how strange that demons dread should lie 
Within the only Paradise on earth! 
That still forbidden fruit hangs fair and high, 
And serpents creep, and women yield and die, 
And from the Eden-land God drives us forth ! 
Is it not strange? And yet, we may not know 
What gentle hand suspends the sword of flame! 
When back to God’s fair Garden-Land we go, 
The olden apples may have holier name! 


And now the towers are trembling on the verge 
Of midnight’s solemn strokes monotonous. 

Yet still the music and the dancers surge, 

And passion’s throbs the lissome waltzers urge, 
And ripe lips droop to lips mellifluous ! 

But hark! So deep, and dull, and weird, and grand 
The great bells swing, and swinging cast away 
Those twelve black beads in Time’s relentless hand 
That breathe petitions for the sweet Child-day ! 
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And sudden as a crash of crowding stars 
The crystal music shatters, and the lights, 
With one swift glare on stanchion’s silver bars, 
As elfin sunbeams scale ethereal spars, 
Fall in a sea of murk—and stricken sprites! 
The feet of dancers are grown still as death; 
No sound is heard ; but faces white as snow 
Gleam strangely in the midnight’s misty breath, 
That steals in at the casements wide and low. 


Ha! look !—at yonder door, the Face of Doom! 
A portent dire, a dreadful, loathsome thing, 
White as the carven faces on a tomb, 
That shine so weirdly in the midnight gloom, 
And flit through emptiness with form nor wing! 
It passes; but returns, and three times thrice 
Peers in at casement, or, ’mid marble art, 
Floats up the dismal corridors, to rise 
In awful, pendant dimness, and depart! 


On whomso’er its baleful shadow fell, 
Or dwelt those fixed and stony eyes, behold ! 
A faintness came, and the clang of a distant bell, 
Dimly reéchoing from some mystic dell 
Through a great deep of heaviness and cold. 
Then down upon the floor, all marbly white, 
Drooped those fair maidens statuesque and still, 


And strong men, staggering in the weird, pale light, 
Threw up their arms, and sank with sudden thrill. 









OF DOOM. 


Ah! dreadful was the stillness that came down 
Upon that scene of revelry and mirth, 

As though a bitter wind from heaven had blown, 

And some rare sculptor’s snowy treasures strewn 
In rich destruction o’er the cruel earth. 

And had an artist, rapt in wandering thought, 
Entered that magic hall, his chisel fain 

Had some false feature or expression sought, 
And startled him with vivid, sudden stain! 


Asleep, or dead? Ah, well! I cannot say, 
Nor he who dipt his blade in blood yet warm ! 
Perhaps some artist wafted them away, 
And only left his models in frail clay 
As sweet suggestions of empyreal form! 
Asleep or dead—what matters it? for, oh! 
’Tis but a little thing to sleep or die— 
| Only the flitting up a branch or two 
‘lo some soft nest that’s nearer to the sky! 


A little rest, a little joy-time here, 
And we must all away toward cloudlands fair. 
It is not we that sleep, when cold and sere 
The bare boughs moan at twilight of the year, 
But little feathered nests we used to wear! 
God grant that unto us no Face of Doom 
May come at birthtide of that sweet New Day; 
But may we fall asleep in some great room, 


And angel artists cleave our faults away:! 








EARLY LIFE IN THE WEST. 


EARLY LIFE IN THE WEST. 


By La PARIERE. 


THE winter of 1830-31 was of unusual severity, 


Northern Illinois, bore hardships and privations 
before which, in this luxurious age of civilization, 
the stoutest heart would quail. The period to 
which we refer is still mentioned by those who 
survive it, as the winter of the ‘*‘ Deep Snow,”’ 
and is an epoch in their chronological record 
from which all important events are dated. Mary 
Jane was born the summer after, and William died 
the winter of, the deep snow—in fact everything 
occurred so many years before or after that 
memorable time. 

The snow commenced to fall in December and 
continued until it reached a depth of four feet on 
a level, remaining on the ground until the sun 
crossed the equinox on his summer journey, and 
threw down a bundle of golden arrows on the 
great fields, dissolving the snow and sending it in 
torrents toward the West to mingle with the 
‘*Great Father of Waters.’’ 

There were but few white people in this part of 
the State then, and their residence had been so 


prepared for such an emergency. They had but 
few animals, and many of them, with much of the 
wild game, perished from starvation. The deer, 
then very plenty in the country, became so gentle 
as to lose all fear of their natural enemy, man, and 
came around the settlers’ cabins for food. Pro- 
visions were scarce, stock feed almost entirely out 
of the question, and travelling next to impossible 
or wholly suspended. The Indians, still quite 
plenty in the country, donned their snow-shoes 
and were thus enabled to move over the snow 
fields, and afforded the settlers some assistance by 
supplying them with provisions. Men would cut 


down trees (at this early day everybody settled in | 


| the timbered localities) and tramp down the snow 
and the few hardy whites then scattered over | 


around them, for their stock to ‘‘ browse’’ upon 
the green branches. An old gentleman of much 
respectability; residing in Livingston County, 
Illinois, informed the writer but a few months ago, 
that it was thus he, with a little dry corn, wintered 
three horses, nine head of cattle and fourteen 
sheep. 

A sad story is told in Will County, Illinois, of a 
lady who froze to death during that trying time, 
while endeavoring to procure food for her starving 
children. The husband and father had gone to 


| the distant settlement for their winter’s provisions, 


and then the great snow blockaded his return. 


| Their cabin stood near the present village of Blue 


Island, and when their scanty larder was ex- 
hausted, the wretched mother set out to try to 
reach Chicago for assistance. Wading through 
the snow to her waist, with the wind whirling it 


_ in her face in clouds, she lost her way, and finally 


sank down to rise no more. Nothing was ever 
found but her bones, which were recognized from 


| her shoes, as the hungry wolves had devoured the 
short that the great snow-storm found them un- | 


flesh, leaving but the naked skeleton. The chil- 
dren were found by some friendly Indians, when 


| nearly dead from hunger, were resuscitated and 


conveyed to the nearest cabin, where they were 
cared for until the father’s return. When he 
came and found his wife dead, and devoured by 
ravenous wolves, and his children in the home of 
strangers, reason for a time bade fair to desert her 
throne. But Time, the great physician, finally 
healed his wounded heart, and his children were 
adopted and brought up by a family in Will 
County. They grew to be men and women, mar- 


| ried and made homes for themselves, and some of 


them are still living within less than a thousand 
miles of the place. 





ALL duty consists in the transmission of so 
much light and love as is in us to all beings with 
whom we come in contact; it is theirs as well as 
ours, and theirs to the extent they can receive 
and we give, 


THE vacant mind and uncultured imagination 
are as real evils, and as really to be met, as cold 
and hunger; and he who can give his mite to the 
one is as bound to offer it as he who can help the 
other. 








MAJOR WILLIAM M’CULLOCH. 









THE subject of this sketch was born January 
15, 1768, in Hampshire County, Virginia. In 
early manhood Major McCulloch went to that 
part of the Northwest Territory now embraced 
within the limits of Southern and Western Ohio, 
where he engaged in locating public roads, and 
subsequently surveying lands. Then this region 
which now occupies so prominent a place in the 
economy of the great State of Ohio, was with little 
exception a gloomy wilderness of forest, inhab- 


ited by dangerous beasts, and mischievous, de- | 


structive Indians. From either of these foes the 
early pioneer was often exposed to attacks without 
warning; yet Majo? McCulloch, like many others, 
obeyed that strange law which impels civilization 
westward, and aided in planting the seed, the 
fruit of which is cultivated lands, villages, cities, 
schools, and the almost innumerable accompani- 
ments ofa high state of civilization. Major Mc- 
Culloch was one of the first persons to locate 
where the city of Zanesville has since developed, 
where for several years he operated a ferry across 
the Muskingum River, and was also postmaster. 
But afterward, and near the close of the last cen- 
tury, he made his home permanently on a tract of 
land in the Valley of Mad River, about sixteen 
miles north of Urbana, and now four miles south- 
east of Bellefontaine, Logan County, where he en- 
gaged in farming and stock raising, and also built 
and operated the first grist and saw mills in that 
section, until the spring of 1812. Then, when it 
becamé apparent that war would occur between 
the United States and Great Britain, Major Mc- 
Culloch tendered his services to his country, and 
by his personal exertions raised, and principally 
equipped at his individual expense, a battalion of 
mounted riflemen. Major McCulloch also pro- 
vided his men with considerable qyantities of pro- 
visions from his own herds and stores, without 
asking or receiving compensation therefor; and, 
subsequently, when his widow and children were 
urged to submit their claims against the Govern- 
ment for payment, they refused, and replied, ‘It 
was a gift to our country.” And his descendants 
are proud to say that they have not asked or re- 
ceived any considerations in lieu of this patriotic 


MAJOR WILLIAM M’CULLOCH. 
By E. H. 


| donation. 












CHURCH. 





The subject of this biography was 
commissioned captain, but was promoted shortly 
before his death, hereafter narrated. 

On the 1st day of June, 1812, General Hull 
began his memorable march from Dayton to De- 
troit, and shortly after was joined by Major (then 


_Captain) McCulloch and his command, about 


eighteen miles north of Urbana. Probably no 
army ever encountered greater hardships unob- 
structed by an enemy than this. For a distance 
of 150 miles there was the most dense of unbroken 
forests to traverse, through which it was necessary * 
to cut and corduroy a road, and bridge numerous 
streams and swamps. ‘Torrents of water fell daily, 
and the men being without adequate food and 


shelter, succumbed in large numbers to fatigue 


and exposure. The little army became demor- 
alized, and while not mutinous, many insisted 
upon turning back. They were willing to face an 
armed enemy, but were not disposed to submit to 
what seemed impossible. Then it was that Major 
McCulloch displayed his patriotism. He begged 
the men not to disgrace the memory of those who 
had placed their trust in them. In this he was 
joined by many of the other officers, who pictured 
the disaster of a retreat at this time, and by his 
jovial and witty sallies aided greatly in reinspiring 
the hopeless men. ‘‘ Hull’s Trace’’ may be seen at 
many points. At length the perils of the dreadful 
Black Swamp were passed, and in an exhausted 
and almost famished condition the rapids of the 
Maumee were reached. Here the army crossed 
the river and encamped. After recuperating a 
short time, they made a rapid march to Detroit, 
which was immediately after occupied by the 
American army. On the morning of the rath of 
July, the Ohio Volunteers, including Major Mc- 
Culloch’s Rangers and some regular troops, all 
under command of Colonel Lewis Cass, crossed 
the Detroit River, soon followed by General Hull, 
whose timidity and incapacity did not permit 
active military operations, and hence the invasion 
of Canada by the Americans was more nominal 
than real; although what little was done, Major 
McCulloch took part in, as we find trom a report 
by Colonel McArthur, that Major McCulloch with 
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his Rangers advanced to seek a passage for artil- 
lery across the Canards (which he found impas- 
able, on account of the deep morass which bor- 
dered the stream), so as to avoid the guns of a 
battery and the gunboat Queen Charlotte. The 
Americans were gratified with the intelligence that 
Captain Henry Brush had arrived at the river 
Raisin, from Chillicothe, Ohio, with one hundred 
beef cattle, provisions, and the mails, but was 
unwilling to advance further without an escort, 
which General Hull refused, pleading weakness of 
his force. However, after much persuasion on 
the part of Ohio officers, he reluctantly complied, 


and ordered Colonel Van Horne, with part of | 


Colonel Findlay’s Regiment, and Major William 
McCulloch, with his mounted riflemen, to cross 
the Detroit River, and escort Captain Brush, with 
his valuable commissary train and mails to Detroit. 
On the night of the 4th of August, they encamped 
on the river Aux Ecorces, and on the 5th marched 
rapidly southward. ‘The morning was quite dark, 
owing to adense fog. Major McCulloch, with his 
force, preceded the main body to feel the enemy, 
who were found to be a considerabie body of 
Indians and British regulars under the celebrated 
Chief Tecumseh, who had crossed the Detroit 
from Malden with a view of intercepting Captain 
Brush. Major McCulloch continued to cautiously 
advance, preceded by four spies, and while passing 
around a cornfield in full bloom, they were fired 
upon by a Gozen or more Indians who lay in 
ambush there. Major McCulloch fell from his 
horse mortally wounded, and before the detach- 
ment could reach the spot the savages scalped him. 
Lossing, in his “ Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 
1812’’ (to whom the writer is indebted for much 


ASPIRATION—STRENGTH FROM THE HILLS. 








of his information concerifing this biography), 
says of him: ‘‘ This country was thus bereaved of 
one of the bravest and most devoted of its de- 
fenders, and the whole army sincerely mourned a 
real loss.’” A short time after this sad occurrence 
Major Van Horn advanced his forces, and just as 
the vicinity of the village of Brownstown was 
reached, a heavy fire, at only fifty yards, was 
opened upon them by a large band of the enemy, 
who lay in ambush in the thickets and woods. 
The Americans were thrown into confusion. 
Major Van Horn ordered a retreat, and a running 
fire was kept up for a considerable distance. The 
retreat was continued to Ecorces, but the Indians 
followed but about half way. And thus ended 
the disastrous battle of Brownstown, or ‘‘ Van 
Horn’s defeat,’’ in which, including Major Mc- 
Culloch, there were seventeen Americans killed, 
and many wounded, who were left behind. Cap- 
tain Brush returned to Ohio with his cattle and 
provisions. Major McCulloch belongs to a family 
who are distinguished in the history of our frontier 
country, among whom are General Samuel Mc- 
Culloch, who is celebrated for his daring and 
marvelous leap on horseback over an almost per- 
pendicular precipice, one hundred and fifty feet 
high, narrated in Doddridge’s ‘‘ Notes of Vir- 
ginia,’’ and Abbott’s ‘‘ History of Ohio.’’ Also 
General Ben McCulloch, who was killed at the 
battle of Pea Ridge. Major McCulloch married 
a daughter of Colonel Isaac Zane. She survived 
him more than forty years, and never re-married. 
Among the descendants of Major William McCul- 
loch are the late Judge N. Z. McCulloch, of Belle- 
fontaine, Robert McCulloch, Esq., of Toledo, 
and W. M. McCulloch, Esq., of Columbus, Ohio. 


ASPIRATION—STRENGTH FROM THE HILLS. 


By 
ComE up unto the Hills; thy strength is there 
Oh! thou hast lingered long, 
Too long amid the bowers, and blossoms fair 
With notes of summer song ; 
Why tarry there, oh soul? What though the bird 
Pipe matin in the vale, 
The plow-boy whistle to the loitering herd 
As the red daylights fail ; 


ELIZABETH 


Yet come unto the Hills, the old strong hills, 
And leave the stagnantyplain ; 

Come to the gushing of the new-born rills 
That sing unto the main. 

And thou with denizens of power shalt dwell 
Beyond demeaning care— 

Composed upon his rock, ’mid storm and fell, 
The eagle shall be there. 


Oakes SMITH. 


Come up unto the Hills; the shattered tree 
Still clings unto the rock, 
And flingeth forth his branches, steadfast, free 
To bide again the shock. 
Come where no fear is known; the sea-bird’s nest 
On the old hemlock swings, 
And thou shalt feel the gladness of unrest, 
And mount upon thy wings. 


Come up unto the Hills; the men of old, 
They ‘of undaunted will, 

Grew jubilant of heart, and strong and bold 
On the enduring hill, 

Where came the sounding of the sea afar 
Borne landward to the ear, 

And nearer grew the moon, and midnight star, 
And God himself more near. 
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A STRANGE SERIES OF DEVELOPMENTS. 


By James HUNGERFoRD. 






CHAPTER VIII.—TO MARSHAL GRAY. | settled, the money that remained of his estate was 
I HAD scarcely finished making a hasty copy in | remitted to his relatives in England. , 
pencil of the above extracts from Rowner’s diary, After reading the letter, Captain Loveland and 
when the captain returned. I proceeded to the office of City Marshal Gray 






‘¢There is reference in this diary, captain,’’ I and made our statements. The requisite affidavits 
said, ‘‘ to a writing in cipher giving directions for 


being made and the necessary papers prepared, 
finding a large treasure.”’ 


three officers, in citizens’ costume, were de- 
The captain took the book and read the pas- | spatched to the Carrollton Hotel to make the 
sages which I had copied as I pointed them out | arrests, after the marshal had spoken to them 










to him. aside a few moments. 

‘¢ The paper containing the cryptogram should, **I send them in ordinary dress,’’ observed the 
from what is stated here,’’ remarked the captain, marshal to the captain and myself, ‘‘ because 
‘* be somewhere in this pocket-book.”’ whether Warton and Rague have left the Carroll- 


A most thorough examination of the pocket- ton or not, they may be placed upon their guard 
book was made; but the paper referred to was | by learning that officers of the law are inquiring 
not found. for them. It seems from your statements, gentle- 

‘* As the pocket-book was broken open when I | men, that they can have no idea that they are 
first saw it,’’ said the captain, ‘‘ the paper may | even suspected of murder. I have directed one 
either have been taken by those villains, or it may | of the officers to go into the hotel office at 
have fallen into the trunk. In either case it is | first by himself and make the necessary inqui- 
probably in their possession. If we have them | ries.’’ 
arrested we may obtain possession of it.’’ ‘*Shall we wait to learn the result ?’’ asked 

As Captain Loveland and myself were about Captain Loveland; ‘‘I have plenty to do on 
leaving the steamer to go to the marshal’s office, board my steamer.’’ 

a clerk from the counting-house placed a letter **You had better wait,’’ said the marshal. 
into the captain’s hand. It was a reply from the | ‘‘ The Carrollton Hotel is but a few squares off, 
firm who had employed Mr. Rowner to the cap- , and whether the officers make the arrest or not, 
















tain’s advertisement of that morning. they will soon be back.”’ 
This letter, which the captain handed to me to So we kept our seats. 
read, partly gave and partly subsequently led to In a few moments the officers returned. War- 






the following information with regard to the | ton and Rague had left the Carrollton the pre- 
murdered man’s position and the results of his vious evening immediately after supper. 
death : ‘*T hope that you will not yet make this affair 
John Rowner was the travelling clerk.of a | public, marshal,’’ I said. ‘An idea has occurred 
large wholesale Baltimore house, and sometimes | to me of a plan which may entrap them, if they 
while travelling, being an excellent scholar, cor- | are not put on their guard.” . 
responded with the Baltimore papers. He wasan. ‘‘I have no intention of doing so,’’ answered 
Englishman and unmarried, and had no relatives | Marshal Gray. ‘‘ This is a case for private in- 
in this country. He had saved and invested vestigation. I shall put the detectives after them. 
several thousand dollars. One of the firm which If they did not engage a carriage to take them 
had employed him administered on his estate. from the hotel, they must have procured some 
His body was removed from the country church- | means of conveyance for their baggage to their 
yard and interred in Greenmount Cemetery. | new stopping-place, or to a railroad depot, if they 
After his funeral expenses and his few debts were | have left the city. A clue to their whereabouts 
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may be obtained by this means. Is there any | CHAPTER IX.—AN ADVERTISEMENT, AND THE 


harm, Mr. Ross, in asking what your plan is?” | 

‘* There is no harm in asking,’’ I replied; “ but | 
I think it is better for me to keep my idea to | 
myself for the present, especially as it but this 
moment occurred to me, and I have not yet 


studied it out. It seems to me possible, even 


probable, that my notion may prove to be an | 
I cannot yet see, however, any harm | 
But should I need the help of | 


absurdity. 
in trying it. 
some of your force, may I depend on obtain- 
ing it?” 

‘“«Certainly,’’ answered the marshal; ‘but I 
suppose that in such case you will give mea full 
explanation.” 

‘¢ Of course,’’ I replied. 

We arose to go. 


security on Warton’s replevin bond ?”’ 

“* Yes,’’ replied the captain. 

And he gave the name of the head of a well- 
known gambling house in the city. 

‘So much for the associations of Messrs. War- 
ton and Rague,”’ ** Now, | 
captain, please give a full personal description of 
the parties.”’ 


remarked the marshal. 


The required description was given, of which I 


made, for my own use, a complete copy. 

No two persons could be, from Captain Love- 
land’s statement, more 
Warton and Rague. 

‘* Warton,” said Captain Loveland, ‘‘is unusu- 
ally tall, some inches over six feet, I think, and 


unlike each other than 


very slender. His complexion is dark and rather 
His 
hair, which he wears long, and his beard aiso 
long, and what is called bushy, are both jet black. 
He seems to be about forty years of age, and not- 
withstanding his gauntness is not at all sickly- 
looking. Rague, on the contrary, is short and 
stout, not more than five feet and three or four 
inches high. His eyes are blue, and have in them 
a somewhat wild look. His hair and beard, both 
of which he also wears full, are sandy-colored and 
thin. He appears to be about thirty years of | 


? 
age. 


sallow, and his eyes black and piercing. 


Having given to the marshal our respective 
;, the captain and I left the office. We 
parted at the first corner,:he to return to his 
steamer, I to my residence. 


addresse 


| a while before they let him in. 
| was that they had examined all the articles in the 
| trunk, and had replaced the most of them. 


| remain in this city, for a while at least. 
| might go elsewhere, it is true, with the intention 
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ANSWER TO IT. 

As I walked home, I studied the situation and 
elaborated the idea which I had declined to com- 
municate to the marshal and the captain. 

These men, I considered, had opened the 
pocket-book when Captain Loveland first came 
upon them in the murdered man’s state-room. 
The captain had no means of knowing how long 
they had been there, and they kept him waiting 
The probability 


The 
small sum of money in the pocket-book could not 


| represent the treasure of which Rowner had 


spoken to them. The only thing in the trunk 


| which could possibly do this was the piece of 
‘¢One moment, gentlemen,”’’ said the marshal; 


**Captain Loveland, did you notice who was | 


paper which contained the cipher-writing. They 
had probably read the entries in the pocket-book 


| diary, and had thus learned the use of this piece 
| of 


paper. Being interrupted by the captain’s 
knocking at the door, they had determined, after 


| a hasty consultation, to retain the cryptogram for 


future investigation, and to leave the money, ora 
part of it, for there may have been a larger sum 


| than was in it when it came into Captain Love- 


land’s possession, for the sake of appearances. 

As the diary would inform them that the hidden 
treasure was, in all likelihood, in the vicinity of 
3altimore, the presumption was that they would 
They 


of getting some one, far away from and unac- 
quainted with the localities around Baltimore, to 
solve the riddle, and of then returning to obtain 
the treasure. But there is a trait in human nature 
whose influence would be to keep them in the 
neighborhood of a hidden treasure whose exist- 
ence was known only to themselves, and to which 
they had a clue, even though the meaning of that 
clue was a mystery to them. 

One thing I took for granted, that they were 
not able, unaided, to interpret the cryptogram. 
They were probably at this moment considering 
the means of getting it interpreted. 

I was fond of solving all kinds of riddles and 
problems, and had recently taken much interest 
especially in making and deciphering crypto- 
grams, and I determined to make an effort to 
come to the help of Messrs. Warton and Rague in 
this respect. 











In consequence of this determination, I pre- 
pared during the day, after much reflection, the 
following advertisement, which I took to the 
office of the daily Sw, to be inserted in the next 
morning’s issue of that paper : 

*‘Cryptograms deciphered, and all kinds of 
riddles solved at reasonable prices. Due confi- 
dence observed. Address A. R., Suz office. 3t.”’ 

I left at the office of the paper, with one of the 
clerks, some stamped envelopes directed to my- 
self, requesting that any communications which 
might be received for A. R. should be at once 
mailed to me. 

The letter-carrier brought me, the next after- 
noon, several answers to the advertisement. .All 
of them but one were meant in derision, and pro- 
posed for solution ridiculous so-called riddles and 
cryptograms without meaning. 
was as follows: 

‘“*A. R.: Meet me to-night at 9 o’clock pre- 
cisely, beside the spring in the circle of willow 
trees at Harlem Park. Come prepared to deci- 
pher a cryptogram, and expect a large fee. 
Stand near the spring, with your hat in one hand 
and a white handkerchief in the other, that I may 
recognize you.—SECRECY.”’ 

This promised something. It might be from 
the parties for whom my advertisement was in- 
tended, and probably was from them. At any 
rate I determined to meet the engagement. 

Franklin, in his ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac,”’ 
says : 


The exception 


He who would thrive 
Must ask his wife. 


Without any philosophical consideration, but 
from pute natural sympathy and unity of spirit, 
there had always been perfect confidence between 
Elsie and myself. I had already informed her of 
the results of my visits to the Boston steamer and 
the city marshal’s office. She had read the ex- 
tracts from Rowner’s diary, and I had shown to 
her the advertisement before I had it inserted in 
the Suz. 
which I had received in answer to that advertise- 
ment. 

My photographic gallery and my dwelling 
apartments are in the same building, so I had not 
far to go. 

I found Elsie engaged in teaching Charley a 
spelling-lesson. It was a pretty little picture 


I now took to her the communications | 
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which they presented to me as I entered the 
neatly furnished and comfortable little parlor. 

Charley, with the book in his hands, occupied 
a hassock ; and his mother, to bring their faces 
more nearly together, had seated herself on the 
floor beside him. The face of the little mother 
was almost as innocent and infantile in expression 
as the child’s. 

After a short inspection, Elsie threw aside all 
the communications but the one signed “ Secrecy.” 

‘““This is from them,’’ she said. ‘‘ Your fish 
has bitten, Al.”’ ; 

‘*But it is not caught,’’ I replied. ‘‘ You 
think this note is from Warton and Rague, then ?”’ 

‘“¢T am sure of it,’’ ‘“* Who else 
could it be? People do not often have crypto- 
grams to decipher.’’ 

‘That is true,’’ I assented. ‘‘ You strengthen 
my own belief; for I have great faith in woman’s 
perceptions, especially in Elsie’s. I came to let 
you know that I intend to keep this appointment.”’ 

**You will be in danger, Al,’’ she exclaimed, 
becoming pale. ‘* Why not let one of the detec- 
It is their business; and they have 
more experience in such matters than you.’”’ 

‘**T have thought of that,’’ I said; ‘* but I want 
to get the cryptogram, and it is not likely that a 
detective could pass himself off upon them asa 
scholar in the learned languages.”’ 

‘* But the detectives would be more certain to 
catch the men,’’ she argued ; ‘and would almost 
certainly find the cryptogram in their possession. 
Besides, of what importance is that compared to 
the capture of the murderers? Certainly it is not 
worth the risk of my husband’s life. And yet,’’ 
she added, hesitatingly, ‘*I wish you could get 
the cryptogram.’’ 

‘‘T shall keep the appointment,’’ I said, deci- 
sively. ‘*I see that your feelings tally with mine. 
That little piece of paper somehow presses on me 
strongly, and I am going to get it. Do not be 
surprised if I should not be home all night. I 
shall arm myself, and shall be well guarded by 
others; be sure that I shall take good care of 
myself. I feel that it is my duty to go; else why 
did this series of events happen to me—one who 
knew how to take the picture on the shore, and 
who has some little skill at least in deciphering 
mystic writing, and who has also some knowledge 
of Latin and Greek.’’ 

‘¢Q, Al,’’ she said, ‘‘I know that it is of no 


she answered. 


tives go? 
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use to talk to you when you say that. If you 
think it is a duty, I am sure you will go. I shall 
pray to Heaven to strengthen and preserve you ; 
but do take care of yourself. Think of the little 
wife and child who have no one but you.’’ 

‘I shall take care of myself, my dear,’’ I re- 
plied ; ‘‘I shall be very prudent. Do not aliow 
yourself to feel uneasy. We are all in the Lord’s 
hands, and are as safe under His protection in one 
place or situation as in another.’”’ 

Charley listened to us with wondering and tear- 
ful eyes, but said nothing. 

I kissed mother and child and left the house, 
not expecting to return until I had kept the 
appointment, as there was still much to be done 
before I could go to Harlem Park. 


CHAPTER X.—THE MEETING IN HARLEM PARK. 

My first movement was to go to Poultney’s, on 
Baltimore street near St. Paul street, and purchase 
a very small, but perfectly made revolver, which I 
had before noticed in the show-window there. I 
aiso purchased a supply of cartridges, and loading 
and capping each of the five chambers of the 
pistol, placed it in my right-hand vest-pocket, 
which, as I had anticipated, it easily fitted. 

I then proceeded to Marshal Gray’s office, and 
was fortunate enough to find him in. 

‘* Have you learned anything of the criminals, 
marshal ?’’ I asked. 


‘* Nothing,’’ he answered, ‘‘except that they 


left the hotel in a hack. They must have en- 
gaged the carriage at a stand at some distance 
from the hotel, as my men have not yet found any 
one who knew the driver, nor any one who had 
noticed the number of the hack, so many car- 
riages are coming and going to and from the Car- 
rollton. But I have no doubt we shall yet find a 
trace.’’ 

‘¢What do you think of what I have done?’’ I 
asked. 

I then explained my plan to him, showed him 
the advertisement and the reply received, and 
asked his assistance in arresting the murderers, if, 
as I now felt almost certain, the note should prove 
to have come from them. 

The marshal agreed with me 
ship of the note. Indeed, he 


as to the author- 
declared that he 


had no doubt that it was from Warton and Rague. | 


After a consultation, in which all the bearings 
of the affair were fully considered, a plan of 








action was decided upon. All the arrangements 
were made before I left the office. 

The marshal agreed with me that it was best 
that I should make no alteration in my dress. 

When I left the City Hall it was nearly eight 
o’clock. I stepped into Rennert’s European 
Hotel, a few doors off, and made a hearty supper. 
Then, at the door of the hotel, I entered a Fay- 
ette street car, going westward. 

Two detectives, whose features and dress I had 
well noted at the marshal’s office before I left it, 
had entered the preceding car, bound to Harlem 
Park. 

The plan was that these two men should follow 
me,-and whoever should be with me, from the 
park, until we entered a house. Then one of 
them should watch the house while the other went 
to bring a force to make the arrest. In case I 
and whoever should be with me should, in the 
meantime, leave the house, the detective who re- 
mained was to follow and not to lose sight of us. 
All signals between the detectives and me, which 
it might be requisite to use, had been discussed 
and agreed upon before I left the marshal’s office. 

A few minutes before nine o’clock I was in the 
circle of willow trees in Harlem Park. I tooka 
a seat on one of the benches there, and with 
apparent indifference cautiously reconnoitred the 
surroundings. 

I immediately recognized, on a bench on the 
opposite side of the circle, one of the detectives. 
A slight signal from him, which to one not in 
the secret would seem but a natural motion, in- 
dicated his companion, who was quietly walking 
to and fro on one of the graveled paths near. 

When my watch, examined by a neighboring 
gaslight, informed me that it was nine o’clock, I 
left my seat, and, descending the stone steps lead- 
ing to the spring, helped myself to a dipper of 
water. On leaving the spring, I stopped at the 
top of the steps, and, lifting my hat, drew a white 
linen handkerchief from my pocket and wiped my 
forehead. I then stood in the same place, with 
my hat in my right, and the handkerchief in my 
left hand. 

I had remained in this position but a half min- 
ute or so, when a tall man, whom I had not 
before observed, and who wore a black felt hat 
drawn rather low over his forehead, came from 
one of the adjoining walks, and stopping quite 
close to me observed, in a low voice: 
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‘* A warm evening, sir.’’ 
‘* Quite so,’’ I replied. 


| 


| 


‘« May I take the liberty of asking your name?” | 


he inquired. 

‘* Why ?”’ I asked, in return. 

‘¢T think that you are a gentleman who was to 
meet me here,’’ he answered. ‘‘Is your name 
A. R. ?”’ 

‘* My initials are,’’ I replied. 

** And my name is” — 

He paused, as if waiting for me to fill the 
blank. 

‘« Secrecy, perhaps,’’ I suggested. 

** All right,’’ he said. ‘‘ Come, and let us get 
out of this place. Have you any objection to 
accompanying me to my hotel ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not,’’ I responded; ‘‘ we must be 
in some private place, that the work which I have 
come to do may be done.’’ 

We walked toward the southeastern entrance to 
the park. 


panion. 

‘*My name is Albert Ross,’’ I replied; ‘‘and 
yours ?”’ 

‘* Jacob Bronson,’’ he answered, 
classical scholar, Mr. Ross ?’’ 

This question was very suggestive. 


‘* Are you a 





not say that I felt comfortable seated between two 
men whom I believed to be murderers; but I had 
a good opportunity of noting their faces well dur- 
ing the desultory conversation, not worth record- 
ing, which was carried on among us. 

I had no doubt that they were Warton and 
Rague. They answered the description exactly, 
except that their hair was now cut rather short 
and their beards reduced to heavy mustaches. 

I gave, unnoted by them, the signal agreed on 
to the two detectives, indicating that I believed 
them to be the men they were after. The reason 
why it had been determined that the suspected 
men should not be at once arrested, was that I 
might obtain possession of the cryptogram, which 
would be a link in the chain of testimony against 
them, and also that their lodging-place might be 
discovered and searched, as other evidence against 


| them might there be found. 


After a ride of more than two miles, we left the 


| car at the corner of Lombard street and the east 
‘* May I ask your name in full?’’ said my com- | 


side of Marsh-Market space, and walked towards 
3altimore street. After proceeding but little 


| more than a square, we stopped in front of a res- 


| taurant. 


| under the hall of the Maryland Institute. 
The reader | 


is reminded that Miche, the convict, had asked | 


the same question of the unfortunate Rowner. 

‘*T have received the title of A.M.,” I replied, 
‘*from a college that requires a knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek languages for that degree.’’ 

When we gained the street we were joined by a 
short and stout man. 

‘* Allow me, Mr. Ross,’’ said Bronson, ‘to in- 


Joynce.”’ 
We bowed. 


‘¢ we have some distance to go.”’ 


CHAPTER XI.—A CRYPTOGRAM. 


Looking back, as if casually, I saw that 
the detectives were in the market-house opposite, 
They 
had stopped also, and were conversing. 

Bronson and Joynce, so-called, apparently did 


| not notice them. ‘These men evidently had no 
suspicion that they were under the surveillance of 


the police. So far as they had any means of 


| knowing, their crime was a secret to every human 


being on earth but themselves. 


Their reason for 


| appointing a meeting with me so far from their 


| lodging-place was, no doubt, that if I left their 
troduce to you my friend and partner, Mr. Daniel | 


note at my home, or made its contents known to 
any one, it might furnish no clue as to where I 


| might be. 
‘¢ We shall have to take a car,’’ said Bronson; | 


Bronson opened a front door adjoining the res- 
taurant, and led the way into a passage lighted 


| from the ceiling by a gaslight. 


A WALK of two squares brought us to Carrollton | 


avenue, where we entered a car of ‘‘ The Citizens 
Passenger’ line, going eastward. While we were 
looking for seats, I saw the two detectives stand- 
ing on the platform, When the car stopped at 
the next square, they came in and took seats. 
Seats were so taken by Bronson, Joynce and 
myself, that I was placed between them. 


‘*Go into the bar-room, Joynce,’’ 
‘and get us a light.”’ 

‘He then apologized to me for the smallness 
of the hotel, as he called it, into which he had 
brought me, adding that the, accommodations, 
however, were good, and the prices reasonable. 
3esides, he added, it was convenient to his and 
Joynce’s business. But he did not say what their 


he said, 


I can- | business was. 
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When Joynce returned with the light we as- 
cended the stairs; and Bronson, applying a key | 


which he took from his pocket and unlocking a 
door at the head of the first flight, we entered a 
front room in the second story. It was a good- 
sized room, and was neatly furnished. 

Joynce lit a coal-oil lamp which stood on a 
table at one side of the room, and Bronson placed 
a chair forme. Pen, ink and paper were already 
on the table. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Ross,’’ said Bronson, placing a 
small piece of paper before me, ‘‘ see if you can 
make out the meaning of that.”’ 

The following was written on the paper which 
was handed to me: 

«© X elli xta efp jlkbv xob pllk mxoqba.’’ 

There are but three words in the English lan- 
guage which have but one letter; and these are 
the article ‘‘a,’’ the personal pronoun ‘I,’’ and 


the interjection “O.’’ ‘*A’’ is more often used 


than either of the others; and I commenced my | 
investigation with the hypothesis that, in the | 


cipher-writing before me, ‘‘x’’ represented the 
letter ‘‘a.’’ 

Looking along the line, I saw that ‘‘x’’ com- 
menced the third word, and that this word had 
but three letters. 
three letters commencing with ‘‘a;’’ but the 
most one is *fand.’’ Supposing that 
this word was ‘‘and,’’ I found that each of the 
letters composing it was represented by the third 


%? 


a) 


common 


letter before it in the usual arrangement of the | 


alphabet. 

The presumption was plain that the alphabet 
had merely been pushed forward, so to say, three 
The arrangement of alphabet for this 
cryptogram would then be as follows: 


letters. 


abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
xyzabcdefghijklmnopqrstuvw. 


My presumption was correct, and the slight 
riddle had required but a minute or two for its 
solution. 

‘*Your case would be an illustration of the 
maxim which this paper contains,’’ I observed, 
looking at Bronson, ‘‘if this were the work for 
which you offered to pay me ‘a large fee.’ 
is the solution of your problem.”’ 


There 


I handed to him, as I spoke, a slip of paper on 
which I had written the following sentence : 
‘*A fool and his money are soon parted.”’ 


There are several words of 
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CHAPTER XII.—THE POLICE ON HAND. 

Bronson read it aloud to Joynce, and both of 
them laughed. 

‘*We intended, rather, to avoid becoming an 
exemplification of that old saying,’’ said Bronson. 
‘¢ That little affair,’’ pointing to the paper whose 
contents he had required me to solve, ‘‘ was meant 
only to test your powers. I have no doubt you 
can do our work for us. I havea statement and 
| proposition to make to you first, however. A 

gentleman with whom Joynce and myself formed 
| an acquaintance in one of the New England States, 
died very suddenly in Boston a week or so ago. 
On his deathbed he told us that he had a large 
treasure hidden near Baltimore, and that, if we 
would pledge ourselves solemnly that, on securing 
this treasure, we would divide it with his only 
child, whose name and address he gave us, he 
would give us directions by which we could find 
it. We gave him the required pledge, and he 
then handed us this paper.’’ 

sronson drew from a pocket-book, which he 
| took from an inside breast-pocket of his coat, a 
small folded paper, much soiled, apparently by 
frequent handling. 

‘*The dying man said,’’ continued Bronson, 
“that he had written this to help his own memory, 
and that, as it was written in cipher, he would 
have to explain it tous. At the moment of say- 
| ing this he became speechless, and died without 

recovering his voice.”’ 

Bronson paused. His narrative was so evidently 
manufactured from Rowner’s diary that, if I had 
heretofore at all doubted the identity of the two 
men before me, I had no doubt now. But I 
began to feel uneasy lest, as the City Hall was so 
near, but four squares off, the police might arrive 
before I had secured possession of the paper which 

| Bronson still held in his hand. 

‘Now, Mr. Ross,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ for our prop- 
osition. You must remain with us after you have 
solved the cryptogram—which I have no doubt 
you can do—until we have secured the hidden 
treasure. For the deciphering we will pay you 
one hundred dollars, and we will also give you 
twenty dollars a day while we detain you, and 
also pay all expenses. ‘To prove that we intend 
to deal ‘on the square’ with you, you shall have 
the one hundred dollars in hand, if you wish. 

| What do you say to the terms ?”’ 


| ‘*The pay is large,’’ I answered, ‘‘and as much 
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as I could ask. I expected that you would re- 
quire my detention as soon as yon spoke of the 
cryptogram as being the key to a hidden treasure. 
No matter about the hyndred dollars now; it will 
be time enough to pay for the work when it is 
done. 
a” 

*¢ All right, then,’’ said Bronson ; ‘‘I have full 
faith in your ability. Go ahead and work out the 
problem as soon as you please.”’ 

He placed the coveted paper in my hands. 


‘Let us have something to drink before you | 


commence,”’ said Joynce; ‘‘ it was ill-bred in us 
not to invite you before. 
Mr. Ross ?”’ 
He rang the room bell as he spoke. 
‘Excuse me from drinking,’’ I replied. ‘I 
must keep my head clear for the work that is 
before me.”’ 


I was now, having possession of the mysterious | 


paper, anxious for the appearance of the police- 
men. 

My wish was immediately answered. 

As if in answer to the ringing of the bell, some 
one opened the door. 

‘‘ Bring us’’—began Joynce; but his speech 
was suddenly checked. 


‘The door was thrown wide open, and three | 


stalwart policemen filed into the room, each with 
a drawn revolver in his hand. 

Both Bronson and Joynce became at once very 
white in the face. 
were, resistance was evidently hopeless. 

‘‘What is the meaning of this, gentlemen ?’’ 
asked Joynce, who, unexpectedly to me, was the 
first to recover the use of speech. 


‘¢Tt -means,’’ replied the sergeant who com- | 


manded the party, ‘‘ that we arrest you and this 


| you are not the men, it will be shown on Monday 


morning before Justice Graff, at the Central Po- 
lice Station, and you will be set free. But you 


must go with me to the station-house for the 


Besides, I do not know yet that I can do | 


present.”’ 


‘*We shall soon be off, then,’’ said Bronson, 


| who had now apparently entirely recovered his 


Taken at disadvantage as they | 


presence of mind, ‘‘as we are certainly not the 
men you have faken us for.”’ 
‘What is your name, sir,”’ 
looking at me. 
This question was asked for the sake of appear- 


asked the sergeant, 


| ance, for he had been informed, as I afterwards 
What will you have, | 


learned, who I was and what I was there for, 
** My name is Albert Ross,’’ [ answered. 
*¢ Are you a householder, Mr. Ross ?”’ 
* You, six,” 
‘© Will you favor me with your address ?”’ 
I handed him my business card. 
‘*T summon you, Mr. Ross,’’ said the sergeant, 


| **to appear as a witness in this business, before 
| Justice Graff, at the Central Police Station, Mon- 


day morning at ten o’clock. Close up, men’’ (to 


| the other policemen) ; ‘‘ hold tight to your pris- 
| oners. 


If you make the slightest resistance’’ (to 
the prisoners) ‘‘I will have you ironed. 
on, all.’’ 

3ronson turned to me, as he was being taken 
from the room. 

‘‘Give me my paper, Mr. Ross,’ 
| ‘We will see you again, as soon as this ridiculous 


Move 


> he said. 


affair is settled.’’ 
“Keep the paper, whatever it is,’’ said the ser- 


| geant to me; ‘‘ it may prove to be evidence.’’ 


man,’’ pointing to Bronson, ‘‘in the name of the | 


State, for the murder of John Rowner.”’ 

To one who reads character in the expression 
of the face, the countenances of the arrested men 
bore the impress of guilt. 

‘¢We don’t know what you are talking about,’’ 
at length said Bronson. 
any one by the name of John Rowner.”’ 

‘‘The charge is brought against you two under 
the names of Warton and Rague,”’ said the ser- 
geant. ‘‘You,’’ looking at Bronson, ‘‘ answer 


the description of Warton; and you,” looking at | 


Joynce, ‘‘ answer the description of Rague. 


We all left the house. The officers, with their 
prisoners, went to the Central Police station- 
house; I to my home. 
CHAPTER XIIIL—AT WORK ON THE CRYPTOGRAM. 
Ir was only half-past ten when I let myself in 


| at my own front door with my latch-key. 


‘We never even knew | 


sleeping apartment. 


} 


If | 


A lamp, turned low, was burning dimly on the 
hall table. It had been placed there by my 
thoughtful little wife in the prospect of the mere 
possibility of my return. 

Taking this in my hand, I ascended to our 
I found Elsie sitting up 
reading. Charley was sound asleep in his crib. 

My little wife was surprised and delighted to 
see me. 

**Q, Al,’’ she exclaimed, rushing into my arms, 
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‘*T am so relieved and so glad that you are safe 
home. Did you get the cryptogram ?”’ 

“Ta.” 

‘¢Are Warton and Rague arrested ?”’ 

‘*Ves,’’ I answered; ‘‘that is, two men an- 
swering their description, but calling themselves 
Bronson and Joynce, are safely locked up by this 
time in the Middle District station-house. And 
all this was done without my having even to show 
a nice tiny little revolver which I bought expressly 
for the occasion. Why are you not asleep? You 
generally go to bed punctually at ten.”’ 

““T could not sleep, Al,’’ she answered; ‘it 
is so unusual for you to be away from home at 
night.’’ 

‘Well, my love,’’ I said, ‘‘as I am safe at 
home, I suppose you can sleep now. Iam going 
to solve this cryptogram, or at least to try very 
hard to do it before I go to bed. I should not 
like to do it to-morrow ; and I want to know as 
soon as possible what it means. Besides, my mind 
is in the very state now for such work; and then 
Charley is sound asleep and out of the way.’’ 

‘‘Let me sit up too?’’ she asked. ‘*‘I am so 


anxious to know what secret that little paper has 


to tell.”’ 

‘“*You had better be asleep, my dear,’’ I re- 
plied ; ‘‘ but you can sit up, if you choose. If 
you do, though, you must not say a word or make 
the slightest noise.”’ 

‘Very well,’’ said Elsie. 
a mouse.’’ 

But she could not stand it; in less than ten 
minutes she was sound asleep in her rocking-chair. 

In the meantime I spread the mysterious paper 
on atable beside me and examined it. Here is 
the arrangement of letters it presented : 

‘“‘Mpsachg Uelfcheul Olxxgilpso G_ fichps 
Dgnntxxl Fegchrpl zropsf, 1, gz rulepcheo 
fseechgrf, seu olgo spsdxlego, chueeepchrf sgffpsf, 
gz tpseuepso irprfgo ech chruchgo; Ipse, gz 
feschepchulxpgxef oeuiepf, eepchpso sgffpsf, gz 
erxxlf ugzleeo, psdl upsdopf xgslf efch; g xgslze, 
gz reelzepcheo oeuchepf, tpsgchpsru sezef; Ip 
cheuugo chuef sezef.”’ 

First of all, I turned to the diary of John Row- 
ner, and noted these words in Frederick Miche’s 
communication recorded there : 

‘*T write at the bottom of this note instructions 
that will aid in deciphering the words that point 
out the treasure.”’ 


**T will be as still as 





If I only had a copy of those ‘‘ instructions !’’ 
If the instructions referred to were in regard to 
the ‘‘indecipherable cipher,’’ of which I had 
read, or some other cipher (of which a number 
were used in our late civil war), which required a 
clue to its interpretation, there was little prospect 
of my success. 

But if these instructions, on the other hand, were 
only directions to aid the decipherer in solving an 
ordinary cipher where merely a transposition of 
the letters of the alphabet was used, there would 
not be much difficulty in “ unriddling the riddle.’”’ 

I have before remarked that there are but three 
words in the English language which have but a 
single letter, and that these are the article ‘‘a,’’ 
the personal pronoun ‘‘I,” and the interjection 
“é > 

Had the letters been all run together, as is often 
the case, without any division of words, I should 
have had to resort to remembering that ‘‘ e*’ is the 
most frequently recurring letter, and to have used 
this knowledge as an entering wedge. 

I found that there were two instances in this 
manuscript of ‘‘g’’ standing by itself, and one of 
‘*},”’ It appeared, then, that one of these repre- 
sented ‘‘a’’ and other the ‘i Neither could 
represent the interjection ‘*O,’’ for this requires 
a note of exclamation; and though the crypto- 
gram appeared to be fully punctuated, no excla- 
mation point was used. As ‘‘a’’ more often 
occurs than ‘‘i,’’ the presumption was that ‘* g’’ 
stood for “‘a’’ and ‘*1’’ for ‘i.’ 

Beginning with ‘‘ g,’’ I found that these letters 
‘*9z’’ were used five times. The words of two 
letters in the English language beginning with 
‘so ge “am,” “an,” “an” and “at ‘The 
last is the most frequent. ‘The probability was, 
that ‘‘ gz’’ stood for ‘* at.” 

If ** g’’ stood for ‘‘a,’’ it would seem that the 
alphabet was pushed forward six letters. The 
cryptogram in that case would be easily solved. 

‘«Z’’ answered this hypothesis as well as ‘‘ g.”’ 
Thus counting from ‘‘a’’—b, c, d, e, f, g, six 
letters ; and counting from ‘‘t’’—1u, v, w, x, y, Z, 
also six letters. 

At this moment, before I had attempted further 
to apply this hypothesis to the solving of the writ- 
ing, it occurred to me that it would not answer if 
**}’’ stood for ‘‘i,’’ as counting from “ i’’—j, k, 
1, only three letters. 

‘*L”’ then did not represent ‘i, 


” 
. 


if ‘*g’’ and 



































” 


stood for ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘t.”’ The latter had the 
majority, however ; I would try them first. 

The first word in which ‘‘ g’’ stood in combina- 
tion, in the sentence which it commenced, was 
‘*Dguurxxl.’’ If the alphabet was pushed for- 
ward six letters, ‘‘D’’ would represent ‘‘x.’’ 
Thus counting from ‘‘x’’—y, z, a, b, c, d, six 
letters. As the capital ‘*D” was used, the word 
must represent a proper name. ‘‘ Xanthus,’’ one 
letter too short ;** Xanthippe,”’ one letter too long. 

‘*Xanthine,’’ a word signifying, in botany, a 
coloring matter in flowers, and in chemistry an 
oxide, has the right number of letters, but is not 
a proper name. 
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extremity of battle; that prayer of Goethe zz 
articulo mortis! We hear their echoings, in our 
day, from field and workshop, from lecturer’s desk 
and pulpit. And where shall we seek for Light 
save at its Source? ‘Through what medium shall 
it reach us, if it be not radiant from that Book 
which survives all mythic books—all writings of 
Philosophy, all shadowy dreamings of Imagina- 
tion? That Book, I say, which survives all other 
books; because, in all that human knowledge 
compasses of man’s relations to his Maker and to 
his fellow-men, there is nothing to be read of 
interest or of moment such as attaches, and must 
ever attach, to our Hebrew and Christian Bible ; 
there is no vitality in any other volume, or in 
creeds founded on unnumbered volumes, like that 
which glows and burns through those inspired 
pages which, as tongues of fire, subsist by their 
internal heat, and are alike potential to consume 
all idols of mankind on primeval altars of faith, 
and to melt, with flame of universal Love, all cold 
abstractions of human love that glitter with the 
icelike glare of modern infidelity. 

Science is light. There is no roadway apart 
from those footprints of man which lead through 
domains of Nature to the aitars of Nature’s God. | 


Perhaps it meant the name of the wife of | 
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Socrates, spelled as is often the case, with the 
‘tan’ (t) instead of the ‘‘theta’’ (th); thus 
**Xantippe.’’ This spelling would make the 
number of letters right. 

But why should this name be used in giving 
directions for finding a treasure ? 

Was there a town or river in Maryland bearing 
that name? for the expression of Rowner of his 
wish to return home, and Miche’s saying that 
Baltimore was a convenient place for the man he 
was in need of to live, convinced me that the 
treasure was in or near Baltimore. 

I am well acquainted with the geography of 
Maryland, and there is no town or stream in the 
State bearing the name of ‘* Xantippe.”’ 





all progress upon paths of discovery since the first 
woman and the first man walked together, in one- 
ness of intuition under the impressions of primal 
light informing their receptive minds. But, as 
the first aberration of our common parents, in 
departing from Divine instructions, impelled their 
natures to receive error from a tempter’s words, 
as truth which promised to exalt their humanity 
into a superior condition—so, in all ages since, 
mankind has been led into pathways divergent 
from Deity by its proneness to accept error as 
truth, and to mistake false lights for true ones. 

I reverence Science, and I follow its devout 
and single-minded guides with unquestioning trust 
so long as I know, by the testimony of Nature, 
that I am conducted through her domain, and 
under the laws of her oneness with Him to whom 
Nature and Humanity alike must trace their sub- 
sistence. Yet I remember, with anxiety, that 
lesson of curiosity which brought error into Eden; 
and, while I seek no less such light as my senses 
may receive with profit, I am warned against im- 
plicit confidence in any dicta, of whatever promise, 
which are not sustained by the corroborations of a 
Word whose origin I accept as Divine, and whose 
evidences are the evidences of Nature. 

It is a characteristic of modern Science that noth- 


Experience and observation have guide-marked | ing satisfies its search but facts such as correspond 
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to certain positive demands of its own for proof. 
In its substructure of argument, it proceeds to 
build on foundations chosen and circumscribed by 
its own architects, and it draws upon its own accu- 
mulated stores of material to uprear, wall by wall, 
and girder upon girder, supplied by contractors 
according to schedule and limit ordinated by its 
own plan. A goodly superstructure climbs, on 
these conditions, from earth to heaven, as its 
builders assert; and they affirm that its founda- 
tions are everlasting rocks, and that its towering 
steep rejoices in eternal light of suns and stars. 
But if—in simple trust of that Word of God which 
I inherit as my mother’s Bible—I presume to call 
in question the security of that rocky foundation 
on which Science builds, and to dispute the alti- 
tudes which Science assumes to be compassed by 
its erections, I am bidden to yield my discontent 
to the supremacy of Natural Truth embodied in a 
structure of scientific theories which, to me, are 
mere cloud-castles, baseless and insubstantial as 
the adumbrations of a summer sunset. 
by my faith in Scripture, by my experience and 
observation of natural causes and effects, and 
through my knowledge that not a single geologi- 
cal or astronomical phenomenon cited by Science 
as a fact, can be substantiated as truth by other 
than human dicta, I object to give up my reliance 
on Scripture testimony in favor of mere abstract 
philosophy ; whereat my geologist and astronomer 
make common cause to support one another, and 
decide that I am no party to the controversy, be- 
cause I deny to either, what he claims, the pos- 
session of truth contradictory to the Word of 
God. 

Science says to me: Your postulation is wholly 
untenable, because your entire fabric of religious 
belief must rest on Faith alone. To which I reply: 
What other foundation than scientific faith in 
scientific ¢heories, can your own geologic and as- 
tronomic postulata have? It is I, then, in effect, 
who at once occupy the vantage ground over 
Science, because I assume my faith to be based 
upon Divine light, while Science can only refer 
her own convictions to a belief in certain theories 
assumed to be truth under human light. 

Wherefore, then, shall I, as a defender of truth, 


lay down my arms and armor of Scripture declara- 


tions? Why shall I submit to a summons from 


men who brandish a few torches kindled in their | 


own camp-fires, to surrender my defences, and go 


Instructed | 
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forth to their murky hill-tops, from my central 
Sinai begirt by its immemorial flame? Shall I 
| descend from my altar of Abraham and Melchize- 
| dek, to borrow faith from surrounding priesthoods 
of Baal or Chemosh? To what end shall Iseek a 
| reconciliation of Scripture faith with Scientific 
| faith? If it behooves man to uplift his eyes to 
heavenly lights, let him reconcile the laws he 
presumes to bind those heavenly lights under, 
with such plain declarations of Divine purpose as 
a believer in the Word of God is satisfied to abide 
by. To attempt the reconciliation of darkness 
with light is to confound light with darkness. 
Bible truth appeals for its human effect to no for- 
mulas of reasoning, no degrees of ethical culture, 
no limitations of man’s apprehension by scholastic 
knowledge. Scientific truth, self-evident, requires 
no reconciliation with Scripture. There is no 
| discovery of Science, whether its promulgation be 
| recent or remote, for which line and verse of au- 
thority cannot be shown in that Book of books 
which enlightens all light. I do not say that 
discoveries such as relate to human manipulation 
| or deduction, like the application of printing, 
| steam-power, electricity, and photography, are 
| suggested by words in Scripture, but that the 
| operation of natural laws and appliances thereof 
in facts of Holy Writ, may be noted throughout 
Old and New Testament. All the lore of Science, 
resultant in practical proof of its theories, may be 
reduced to a couple of school-books containing 
the formulas of chemistry and mathematics. What 
right, then, has it to exact a primary credence for 
assertions concerning things that are not facés, 
because they are only assumptions, and cannot be 
otherwise, because they are wholly beyond such 
test as mathematical and chemical truth requires? 
Science, disparaging Scripture evidence, demands, 
as a condition precedent to all discussion of ethic 
or ethnic relations, that matters in dispute shall 
be tried by ‘‘ positive philosophy,’’ or else be re- 
garded as ex curia. And, in response to this arro- 
| gance on the part of Science, a controversor in 
| some Christian pulpit yields up his own convic- 
| tions, founded on faith, in order to accommodate 
his adversary in a lecture-room, with materials for 
| a bridge over which Science may march toward 
an overthrow of all religious faith whatever. 
So in our day we behold a spectacle of defence 
against attack in polemic warfare, where the garri- 
son, like Colonel Mannering’s household, is com- 
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pelled to screen its light with ancient and worm- 
eaten volumes, and a clerical champion like 
Dominie Sampson, shudders to see bullet-holes 
made through Thomas Aquinas and all the 
Fathers by bullets from marauders without, while 
no shot from a church militant returns the mettle 
with gospel weaponry. Oliver Cromwell engraved 
on his secular artillery, ‘‘ Open Thou our lips, O 
Lord, and our mouths shall speak forth Thy 
praise !’’ but the canons of church doctrine this 
day are spiked by their artillerymen in advance 
of fight. Books barricade our pulpit front, it is 
true, books ranged over books like geologic 
strata; but our clerical fire from behind them is 
more divergent even than those eccentric forces 
of ‘‘evolution’’ and ‘‘revolution’’ which are 
brought against Scripture by ethnologist and 
astronomer. My courteous Christian warrior 
begins his field-day by chivalrous complimenting 
of his scientific foe ; and that foe returns the com- 
pliment by an onset upon Biblical truth with 
weapons snatched from its polite defender. 
Science utters her war-cry of ‘‘ Facts !’’ Modern 
theology responds from fashionable pulpits . 
**No Faith! No Miracles!’’ So as between these 
‘*harmonizing’’ truth-seekers, poor Christianity, 
with all its legions of martyrs, all its influences for 
civilization, all its irradiations of secular as well 
as sacred light, and with its antiquities of Scrip- 
tural authority admitted even by infidelity, is 
relegated by our ‘‘ advanced thinkers’’ (as they 
are styled) to such moral pulpits and Sunday- 
schools as may still hold Bible religion dear, if 
not to men at least to ‘‘ women and children.”’ 
But how now if Philosophy be ‘‘ brought to 
book’’ as well as Christianity? What if I de- 
mand, as a preliminary of battle offered against 
my Christian faith, that Science shall bring proofs 
unquestionable in support of her alleged ‘‘ facts?”’ 
How, if I require that Astronomy shall show an 
entire harmony subsisting between the opinions of 
ancient and modern star-gazers concerning all laws 
governing stellar causes and effects? How, if I 
ask for the production of successive witnesses in 
all ages to those abstruse doctrines on which Phi- 
losophy, in our present day-schools, compiles an 
agreement of supposititious dicta? Suppose, in 
conclusion, I reject, as ex curta, all inferential 
propositions, and confine my scientist to such facts 
and deductions as we may both agree upon? Will 
he affirm that Kepler, Copernicus, Galileo or 
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Newton, has demonstrated a single sidereal propo- 
sitition by other than conjectural laws and suppo- 
sititious operations of such laws? Can any real 
subsistence of authority be predicated on imagined 
planetary relations, void intrinsically of positive 
evidence? Is it not true that later writers upon 
stellar ordinations base their assumptions on 
** facts’’ assumed to be agreed upon, yet quite 
barren of demonstrative proof; as for example, 
the Newtonian propositions respecting ‘‘ gravita- 
tion,’’ which their author himself, in his last hours, 
avowed to be unsatisfactory? And if, as I main- 
tain, the entire structure of modern astronomy is 
baseless, as to proven facts, what umpire then, 
save human credulity in acceptance of delusions, 
is opposed to my umpire of faith in Holy Writ ? 
A belief in the sphericity of our earth is ascribed 
by modern astronomers to Thales of Miletus. I 
invite them to adduce an acknowledged writing to 
that effect, handed down to posterity by Thales or 
any of his Ionic disciples. A plurality of worlds, 
we are told, and the revolution of our planet on 
its own axis, were propositions set forth by Ani- 
maxander, Let us have book and folio for this 
scientific Scripture. Pythagoras is credited with a 
solar theory. Show to us then, such Pythagorean 
teaching, in the light of press and types, as an 
authenticated transmission from Crotona’s sage. 
And if, as alleged, Nicetas of Syracuse anticipated 
Copernicus in his ‘‘ diurnal rotation,’’ let School- 
men tell us where Nicetas wrote out his conclu- 
sions in attic Greek, and what translations, 
through medizval centuries, brought those con- 
clusions down to stimulate Galileo’s contumacious 
whisper, ‘‘ & pur si mouve ’’ But if I take for 
granted an impossibility, that Science could vali- 
date, by signature and seal, those assumptions of 
facts without foundation whereon she _ builds 
astronomy ; and if, moreover, I accept as genuine 
the remote authorities she cites, what vantage to 
Philosophy from all she claims? Every allegation 
of fact resting on old authority is contradicted by 
some other allegatioft' of authority as old. If 
Pythagoras instructed his disciples that our earth 
was globular, and its motion orbicular around the 
sun, we know that centuries after Pythagoras a 
Grecian school of astronomers compiled still older 
theories with deductions of their own, and founded 
that ‘‘ Alexandrian’’ system which was received 
as summary truth, and subsisted thus until Coper- 
nicus, a thousand years after its promulgation, 
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ventured some feeble arrangement of its ‘‘ facts,’’ 
and Galileo interposed his contradiction to its 
central dogma, that stars revolved around an im- 
movable earth. 

And what purblind eyes sought light at first 
outside of that ‘* Alexandrian school,’’ hoary with 
mosses of a thousand years! Hardly had Coperni- 
cus questioned its ‘‘ received truth,’”’ than Tycho 
Brahe reiterated its dictum of an immovable 
earth. And that erudite philosopher who sat at 
Brahe’s feet, abandoned his Gamaliel to publish 
his ‘‘ Podromus,’’ maintaining that heavenly 
bodies were distributed through space in allot- 
ments regular as polyhedric proportions. Yes! 
Kepler himself, who was to make old things new, 
began his work with such a statement, and supple- 
mented it by assertions that sun, moon, and 
stars signified the Christian Trinity, and that all 
solar influences might be referred to magnetic 
attraction. Aberrations like this opened a way 
for Descartes with his fancies concerning vortices, 
or currents of universal ether, moving the heavenly 
bodies by their flow. Shall I assert that the 
attrition of these infringing theories elicited no 
heavenly light; or shall Laver that Sir Isaac New- 
ton, when he balanced his apple of Scientific 
temptation against all his religious faith, was not 
a sincere inquirer after Divine light? ‘There is 
hardly a speculation of ancient or modern astrono- 
mers which is not suggestive of sufficient and 
natural laws, accounting for all sidereal phe- 
nomena; and yet the position of Keplerian and 
Newtonian theories this day is so unstable, that 
such outspoken dialecticians as Froude confront 
their cardinal points with simple division. Sir 
Isaac Newton, in announcing his forces of gravi- 
tating particles, now accepted as astronomic law, 
did nothing more than to restate, in other words, 
that ordination imagined by Descartes, which gave 
to every particle of matter its local motive power, 
an ordination rejected by modern philosophy ; and 
Newton himself, before he died, declared his own 
faith shaken in that theory of ** gravitation’? which 
still upholds its universes over the books and “ or- 
reries’’ of our wondering school-children. 

Yet in the face of an enemy whose advance is 
steady, march by march, over all outworks of 
Christianity, and whose approaches circumvallate 
and undermine those bases of human religion 
which we build and fortify, as upon the ‘‘ Rock 











of Ages,’’ I discern as yet no Christian soldier 
‘Great Heart’’ lifting a lance against ‘‘ Giant 
Despair.’’ 1 behold the army of Science marshal- 
ing its simulacra of stars, as Milton’s Lucifer 
arrayed their personified prototypes for rebellion 
against him who created their Light. I hear the 
challenge of Philosophy flinging down defiantly a 
perpetual wager of battle against all my faith in 
Scripture. I wait for some stalwart champion of 
that faith to lead out upon the only safe and sure 
ground which revealed religion can command as 
its field of action. And I avow my impatience in 
witness of such timorous truces as are craved this 
hour by Christians leaning over pulpits, and such 
parleying with their deadly foes as from day to 
day postpones the ordeal of righteous battle. 
When poisoned lances are leveled at human souls 
and the stake of conflict is man’s immortality, 
there can be no wise parley between Religion 
assailed and Science assailing. Philosophy in 
deriding Genesis, as Moses rehearses its plain 
record, begins an escalade of heavenly battle- 
ments, and with audacious foot, tramping from 
star to star, spurns recklessly all human hopes and 
aspirations cherished by wise and simple as Light 
from God. Severed from Deity, as mankind must 
be if denied its faith in Moses, what else is prof- 
fered to us in lieu of that primary faith but such 
crude cosmogonies as Egyptian and Greek re- 
hearsed from heathen altars? Precluded from all 
reference to those mystic genealogies of Scripture 
which link our first mother in Eden with that 
mother in Judea whose Son died upon the Cross, 
what bond remains for the soul of man or woman 
to connect its yearnings with that Father of All in, 
whom Jew and Christian have reposed their 
earthly trust and their eternal hopes? Not lightly 
can our Book of Genesis be yielded under sneers 
of modern skepticism. Ignore its ‘‘ Beginning,” 
and we drift away upon chaotic waters with no 
Light Supernal moving on their face, and with 
only some drear perception possible of an abysmal 
deep, over which Science broods in substitution 
of Deity—from which Science may evoke a world 
of immemorial ages, and a monstrous succession of 
reptiles and their ‘‘ developments’’—but no world 
for Christian faith and love; no world whose Sa- 
viour says, ‘‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me;’’ no world of my mother’s Bible; no 
world of my mother’s God! 
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By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE. 


it. 


THE season at Mulfords was rapidly drawing to | 
aclose. Already many of the boarders had re- | 
turned to the city, and there remained only a | 
select company of about fifteen, who, during the 
summer had become much attached to each other, | 
and were now deploring the fact that they must 
soon part and return ito their respective homes in 
the metropolis. 

Stedman had not been called upon to make the 
sacrifice which he had so magnanimously offered 
to make for his friend Haven, and the consequence 
was that Miss Durant and he had gotten to be fast 
friends. In fact Stedman had by degrees allowed 
himself to fall in love with her; and yet, to be 
just, I do not believe that he really knew it, until 
the truth was suddenly forced upon him. 

It occurred in this way: 

It had been proposed that the party still re- 
maining at Mulfords should have a picnic in a 
lovely sylvan grove about a mile and a-half up the 
river. By some means—probably through a de- 
parted guest who had an inkling of the affair be- 
fore he left—the news reached the ears of Jack Ha- 
ven. He concluded to test the sincerity of Sted- 
man’s proposition, and accordingly wrote him a 
note, saying that he would endeavor to be at Mul- 
fords in time for the event, and would now accept 
his kind offer to assist him in becoming more 
intimately acquainted with Miss Durant. 

Harry was a very model of honor; and notwith- 
standing he desired above all things to accompany 
Miss Durant on the picnic, he would not now for 
a moment harbor such an intention. Haven 
alone should have that pleasure. It was not until 
then, I say, that Stedman’s eyes were opened, and 
he saw for the first time he was really deep in love 
with Miss Durant; but the occurrence served a 
double purpose. It showed Miss Durant that she, 
too, was in love. She had had many admirers in 
the city. She had been one of the belles of society. 
The wealthy, the handsome, the talented, had 
each in turn laid their offerings at her feet; but 
she turned a deaf ear to them all. ‘‘They are | 
not such as I should like for a husband,”’ she had | 


said; ‘there is not one of them that I could love.”? 
At last, during those summer months at Mulfords, 


| she had come across her ideal. He was not hand- 


some, he was not wealthy, neither was he remark- 
ably talented; but his expression was pleasant, he 
had the energy to earn a living’where a wealthy 
man would have failed, and he was a sensible, 
hard-working student, who promised in time to 


_make an able physician. She had‘liked him from 


the first morning when they went together to 


_Lookout Rock to see the sun rise; but when the 


picnic was proposed, and day after day passed 
and still Mr. Stedman did not ask to accompany 
her, and even seemed to be growing more formal 
in his conversation, she suddenly became aware 
that she was in love with him; and with that in- 
nate tendency to hide the mortification of what 
she considered a ‘‘slight,’’ she appeared more 
lively than usual, and when Jack Haven arrived, 
expressed herself as so glad to see him that before 
he had been in the house an hour he had offered 


_ his escort for the picnic, and had been, to all ap- 


pearances, gladly accepted. 

Stedman was the reverse. After he received 
Haven’s note he became quiet and reserved, 
avoiding as much as possible, not to be impolite, 
the company of Miss Durant; and oftea taking 
long walks, at which times he would, on reaching 


| a sequestered spot, seat himself on a great stone 


or the trunk of a fallen tree, and, taking from his 
breast-pocket a daintily-folded bit of white silk, 
actually kiss it over and over again. It was asad 
sight to see the young student in such a position. 
He would sometimes think whether love was not 
before friendship, and whether it was right for - 
him to sacrifice so much for a friend who he knew 
would not do the half for him. Then he would 
be tempted to go to Miss Durant, declare his love, 
and suffer the consequent loss of his friend Haven; 
but then that monitor—Honor—which he ever 
took for his guide, said it would not be honorad/e ; 


/and so within his heart was kept up a continual 


warfare between love and friendship, in which the 
latter always came off victor. 
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The day appointed for the picnic dawned beau- 
tifully bright and clear, with a good breeze from 
the southeast that served to modify the warmth of 
the sun, which had started on its daily tour across 
the heavens with all its attendant light and heat. 
The ladies came down to breakfast attired in the 
coolest dresses their wardrobes contained, pure 
white being the predominant color. Miss Durant 
was, as usual, charming, and wore a plain white 
dress, the simplicity of which was exceedingly 
becoming. Jack Haven felt himself the happiest 
man in the United States that morning as he 
walked with her towards the boats in which they 
were to row up to the grounds. ; 

‘By ten o’clock both the barges were full, and 
ready for the start up the river. Haven, prover- 
bial for his elegant air of fatigue, lolled in a list- 
less manner on one of the stern seats beside Miss 
Durant, holding over her a sun-shade with one 
hand and lazily fanning her with the other. 

Stedman had walked down to the river with the 
party, carrying a couple of oars, silent and moody, 
as was usual with him of late, and unaccompanied 
by any lady. He had not asked any one; and 
many were the remarks about his sudden desertion 
of Miss Durant, and her unaccountable behavior 
in so quickly becoming entranced with Mr. 
Haven’s society. 

Stedman was still on shore, and it seemed that 
every available spot in the boats was occupied, 
when he asked if all was ready, and receiving an 
affirmative reply, pushed first one boat and then 
the other off into the stream. As he pushed off 
the latter Haven noticed that he was not with 
them, and stopping for a moment his attentions 
to Miss Durant, he moved closer to her, and 
called out: 

‘‘Hullo, Harry, old boy! here’s room for you;”’ 
and then to the young men at the oars, * pull 
back again; here’s room for Mr. Stedman,”’ 

Harry turned away as he called back: 

‘*No, thank you, Jack, I shall walk,’’ and he 
began walking along the river bank. 
‘*Contrariness!’’ muttered Haven, and con- 
tinued to fan the lovely creature at his side. 

The party were soon speeding up the river, 
laughing, singing and chatting ; actually overflow- 
ing with merriment; but not so with poor Sted- 
man; the sight of Haven and Grace Durant, 
seeming so to enjoy each other’s company, was the 
‘*Jast straw that broke the camel’s back,’’ and he 


| reverently, from his breast-pocket. 








hurried on, endeavoring to keep back the bitter 
thoughts against his friend that would come into 
mind no matter how hard he fought them. 

He was aware of the awfulness of jealousy, and 
these words kept running through his brain as 
though to sound the death-knell to even his 
slightest hopes of future bliss—‘‘ the saddest of all 
is loving.’’ 

He walked rapidly, endeavoring to walk off the 
sadness which oppressed him, and soon found 
himself stumbling through a dense wood, the path 
all the time ascending. At last, heated and 
fatigued, he seated himself on a huge boulder at 
the top of a high precipice, which reached far out 
over the shore, and from which he had a fine view 
of the river. He sat there for some time, thinking 
of that vision of beauty which he had seen and 
which he had learned to love ; and yet which, he 
hated to acknowledge it, he had foolishly given 
up for the friendship of one whom he was now 
sure cared nothing for him. Should he go to 
Miss Durant, declare his love, and break this 
promise he had made Haven? No; it was too 
late now, even had he gained the consent of his 
conscience to break his word. It seemed to him 
impossible to bear the sight of his friend and her 
whom he now knew was his very idol together ; 
and mastering all the manhood that was in him, 
he determined to give up all hope of ever winning 
a place in Grace Durant’s heart, and as his friend 
had done before him, to fly from that which he 
had not the courage to face. <A longing to have 
one more look at her who was the cause of his now 
hopeless existence, before he left her forever, filled 
his heart, and he gazed long and earnestly down 
the river in search of the boats; but nothing was 
to be seen save the glare of the sun on the water, 
and the birds as they flew gayly through the air 
from one side of the river to the other, as if to 
mock poor Stedman with their happiness. 

At last he concluded that those in the boats had 
rowed faster than he had walked, and had passed 
before his arrival. Alas! he would not catch 
another glimpse of Miss Durant before he left; for 
he was determined he would not join the picnic. 
Ah! a happy thought struck him; if he could not 
see the lady herself, he could at least see her 
handkerchief, and he drew it tenderly, almost 
He held the 
dainty piece of silk in his hand for a moment, and 
looked upon it with the tenderest affection, then 
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he raised it to his lips and kissed it fervently over | 
and over again. ‘Then his head fell on his breast, 
and his whole frame quivered. This strong man 
who had never loved before, now felt for the first 
time the passion to its full extent ; he was madiy, | 
desperately in love; but his will was powerful, 
and he struggled to overcome it. He held the 
handkerchief tightly clenched in his hand, and 
fairly groaned in agony. Suddenly there was a 
feeling as though something were parting beneath | 
him, and the next moment the rocky support at 
his feet gave way, and he fell to the beach below, | 
stunned and terribly bruised. 

The picnic grounds were about half a mile 
below where Stedman had been sitting, and con- | 
sequently the boats had not passed that spot. He 
had walked more rapidly than he had thought and | 
much farther, arriving at the precipice fully half 
an hour before the barges reached the grounds. 

fhe party spent the morning in rowing, play- 
ing croquet, walking, and the usual modes of en- | 
joying such occasions. After lunch, however, 
which was served early, the several couples | 
started off in search of Stedman, whom they had 
not seen since he had commenced his walk toward 
the grove. Haven and Miss Durant chose the 
beach, and walked along the shore of the river, | 
indulging in conversation not remarkably brilliant 
on the gentleman’s part, and of rather affected 
giyety on the part of the lady. When about half 
a mile had been traversed, Miss Durant’s quick 
eve caught sight of something close up by the 
almost perpendicular bank which rose from the 
shore to the precipice above. 

‘“*Oh, Mr. Haven!’’ she exclaimed, trembling | 
with nervous excitement, ‘‘Isn’t that some one 
lying there ?”’ 

_iaven took in the situation at a glance. 

‘“ Will you remain here a moment ?” he said ; 
“T vill go and see what it is.’’ 

Miss Durant made no reply, but dropped his | 
arm and stood pale as death looking toward the 
figure which lay so still, and toward which Jack 
Haven was now walking. 

Then it seemed as though a sudden impulse 
seized her, and darting past her late escort she 
rushed to where the motionless form was lying, 
ani fell on her knees beside it. It was Stedman. 
Haven was with her in a moment, and caught her 
words as she called, in a trembling, excited voice: | 

‘*Mr. Stedman! Harry! cear Harry !’’ 


She had called him by his Christian name; she 
had prefixed it with ‘‘dear,’? and Haven, not- 
withstanding his anxiety for his friend, suddenly 
felt that pang of jealousy which he had just been 
causing poor Harry, and which he himself had 
felt slightly a few months before. As the words 
*¢dear Harry” fell in imploring accents from the 
beautiful young woman’s lips, and as she placed 


| her small, white hand on his scratched and bruised 


forehead, Stedman slowly opened his eyes, and 
seeing who was by him smiled in a vacant way, as 
if in a dream, and closed them again. 

‘*Go for help, immediately,’’ said Miss Durant 


in authoritative tone to Haven; ‘‘how can you 


stand there waiting, when every moment may be 
precious ?” 

‘‘ Excuse me,’’ replied Jack, lifting his hat; “I 
did not feel at liberty to leave you alone.’’ 

‘**T beg of you to go; for your friend’s sake and 


’ 


| for mine,’’ and the young lady spoke nervously, 


but with decision. 

Haven needed no more urging ; for her sake he 
would do anything, and with a heart smarting 
with jealousy he hurried back to join the rest of 
the party and inform them of his friend’s accident. 

Miss Durant turned toward Stedman as Haven 
left, and immediately caught sight of the handker- 
chief which he still tightly clutched in his hand, 
She removed it tenderly but quickly, and walking 


| to the brink of the river, dipped it in the water 


and returned to the prostrate young man. Seat- 
ing herself on the ground she took his head in her 


| lap and gently bathed his forehead and temples, 
| After a few moments Stedman revived under this 


treatment, and sat up gazing vacantly around him. 
Catching sight of Miss Durant he actually blushed 
and attempted to rise; but he was terribly bruised, 
and one limb was either broken or sprained, for it 
was very stiff and swollen and he found it impos- 
sible to move. 

‘Sit still, please,’’ said Miss Durant, as she 
changed her seat so as to be in front of him; 
** you must not attempt to get up. Are you much 


| hurt ?”’ 


Harry smiled. It was very pleasant to have her 
talking kindly to him once more, and she seemed 
very anxious. 

**Not much, thanks,’’ he replied, ‘‘ though it 
was an ugly fall.’’ 

** Did you fall from the top?’’ asked the young 
lady ; ‘‘how did you come to be way up there ?’’ 
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! 
‘Yes; I was walking to the picnic grounds, and 


? 


sat down to enjoy the breeze from the river,’’ and 
Stedman looked lovingly at Miss Durant’s pretty 
face, which was now doubly beautitul with a ten- 
der expression of sympathy. 

‘*But,’’ added the young lady, ‘‘ you were far 
past the picnic grounds; this is fully half a mile 
above them.” 

Harry suddenly remembered then that he had 
heard those words, ‘‘dear Harry,’’ whether awake 
or asleep he did not know; but he could not stand 
the warfare within him any longer; friendship gave 
way to love, and he determined then and there to 
declare his passion. 

‘*The handkerchief you hold in your hand will 


tell it all,’ he said, as he caught sight of the | 
handkerchief he had so lately held to his lips, and 


which now, soiled and wet, was in the petite hand 
of Miss Durant. 

She looked at it then for the first time, and saw 
that it was one of her own. 


‘*T cannot understand,’’ she said; ‘* where did | 


you get this?” 

“You left it in my room on the first night you 
came to Mulfords,’? Harry replied, ‘‘ during a 
thunder storm. When I was introduced to you 
the next morning—now don’t be angry with me, 


it’s so—I liked you so much that I decided to | 


keep the handkerchief as a souvenir of the occur- 
rence, and I did.’’ Stedman stopped a moment ; 
he hesitated, and was on the verge of giving up 
his intention, but then Miss Durant was looking 
at him so earnestly, and she seemed so lovely, 
that he determined he would go on at all hazards, 
‘*Then, I must acknowledge,’’ he continued, ‘as 
time passed I grew to love you;’’ Miss Durant 
blushed deeply here, and hung her head ; Stedman 
continued, earnestly: ‘* But I found some one else 
loved you, and I promised him I would not stand 


in his way; I kept my promise, and allowed my 

friend Mr. Haven to pay his attentions; then I 

came to the conclusion you loved him, and so 

was very unhappy ; sitting up there on that preci- 

_ pice a few hours ago, nearly crazy, madly kissing 
that bit of silk, the dearest piece of silk to me in 
all the world, the earth gave way beneath me and 
I fell.’”” Then Stedman hurried on to the most 
important part: ‘*I have told you the whole story 
and now, I ask you, will you make me happy by 
becoming my wife—and Heaven knows that would 
make me the happiest man on earth—or whether 
I must be content to go through life with nothing 

| to love but a piece of silk, nothing to worship but 
Miss Durant’s handkerchief ?”’ 

Stedman spoke these words rapidly, and with 
great excitement ; his whole future depended on 
his companion’s reply. There was a moment of 
silence, which seemed to him a long, long hour; 

_ then the sound of footsteps was heard, telling that 
| the rest of the party were approaching, and as 
Haven made his appearance, Harry Stedman’s 
heart leaped for joy, as these words came slowly, 
deliberately from the young woman in front of 
him; 

‘*Harry, if it is possible for me to make you 
happy, you shall be so.”’ 

The remainder of the romance is quickly told. 
Stedman’s limb was only sprained, and he rapidly 
recovered under the gentle nursing of Mrs. Durant 
and her daughter. Jack Haven felt very badly. 
He had thought Miss Durant was really in love 
with him, as he had been with her, and her sud- 
den engagement to Stedman was a great shock; 
but he loved neither as strongly nor as well as his 
friend, and when he heard Harry’s story he gave 
him credit for his self-denial, and in the following 
spring acted as groomsman at the marriage of the 
| young medical student and Miss Grace Durant. 





To be no better, no wiser, no greater than 
the past is to be little, and foolish, and bad; it 
is to misapply noble means, to sacrifice glorious 
for the performance of sublime 
deeds, to become cumberers of the ground. We 


opportunities 


can and must transcend our predecessors in their 
efforts to give joy, peace, and liberty to the 
world, 


Ir is not necessary that you should ask whether 
a thing is right for other people. It is more im- 
portant that you should ask whether it is right for 
you. The thing which is right for you is that 
which makes you more a man; and, though other 
things make other men more men, if to you they 
are hindrances and not helps, then to you they 

| are wrong. 
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THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS FEAST. 


By GrorceE BANncrorr GRIFFITH. 


III. 





How precious the legend of fairy Sneemittchen, 

Who whispers so softly in every child’s ear 

All the secrets that swift birds of passage have told him, 

’Midst the perfume of sunnier atmosphere! 

And the story of “seven wee men’”’ lightly knocking, 
When over the house-tops bright Christmas stars wave, 

| And fair birds to wheaten feast gaily are flocking, 

While frost-spangles glitter, gem every white pane! 


IV. 


Thanks! thanks to that saint who in harvest abundant 

| With beautiful thought of the bird-sheaf was blest; 

| He’s embalmed with the tear of both prince and peasant, 
| Perchance ever praised in each leaf bowered nest! 

| Behold the winged gleaners round cottage and garden, 

| Though deeply o’er verdure the snow-flakes now fall; 

| They light on the sheaf, and sad chirping doth soften 

| To song like young David’s, when solacing Saul. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 





“THEIR BEST SHEAF OF BARLEY THE HUSBANDMEN SAVE, | 
As FeaST CHRISTMAS MORNING, FOR EACH FEATHERED WARDEN,” | 


I. 


T110uGH harvest be scanty in Norway and Sweden, 

Their best sheaf of barley the husbandmen save, 

As feast Christmas morning, for each feathered warden, 

So loved and protected by good Saint Olave! 

That noble old Norseman, who earnestly taught them 

To care for the jubilant, beautiful birds ; 

And though he lies sleeping, ’neath Minster of Drontheim, 
All songsters, world over, still echo his words! 


II. 


The ever beloved, fair-haired King, Eystein, 

r And his Saga-men, handed dear custom down; 

a In their Yule-logs at Christmas his smiling face seeing, 
They raise the tall bird-pole with seed-laden crown! 
And round it the maidens, their blue ribbons twining, 
Praise Trongem whose coming blest vale and fiord ; 
And chant the sweet legend of chapel-wall shining “THANKS! THANKS TO THAT SAINT WHO IN HARVEST ABUNDANT, 
With shadowy cross of Redeemer and Lord! WITH BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT OF THE BIRD-SHEAF WAS BLEST.” 
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A SHORT SERMON FROM A CONTRIBUTOR’S STANDPOINT. 


By Ecsert L. Banos. 


Text: ‘*Knock, and it shall be opened unto ' 


%? 


you. 

I have a good text, and doubtless many elo- 
quent sermons have been written upon it. I pro- 
pose to write one more, and there will be nothing 
eloquent in mine but the text. And the text will 
suit the sermon just as well if made to read, 
**Knock, and it shall ot be opened unto you.” 
I once heard of a minister who preached from the 
text, ‘‘Adam, where art thou?’’ and his first 
proposition was that Adam was somewhere. My 
first proposition is that there was a door some- 
where, otherwise how could any one knock, and 
what would there be to open? I next proceed to 
ask what kind of a door it was, and where it led 
to when opened. It was very much like the door 
of Ali Baba’s treasure cavern, that always opened 
when the right words were used, only the door 
I am speaking of was a door figurative, rather 
than literal. It was not a door leading into 
heaven, but into an editor’s sanctum. 

I have sometimes knocked at the door of edi- 
torial consideration with a modest manuscript 
‘offered at your usual rates—if declined, please 
return it.’’ But owing to the weakness of my 
faith, or perhaps because like Cassim at the door 
of Ali Baba’s cave, I did not use the right words 
(I certainly used enough words, of that I am sure) 
or for some other reason too high for my compre- 
hension, the door would not always.open. Hence 
I can make the text read, ‘‘ knock, and it sha// be 
opened,”’ or ‘‘ knock, and it shall zo¢ be opened,”’ 
giving it a positive or negative signification, just as 
Ichoose. And in these times when so many minis- 
ters are called upon to define their position, it is no 
mean attainment to be able to use a text positively 
or negatively, just as one chooses. ‘‘ Open locks, 
whoever knocks,’’ is a fine sentence in Macbeth, 
but it is not the sentence of the inexorable editor 
who condemns rejected manuscripts to the limbo 
of his waste-basket as ruthlessly as the wicked in 
the days of Virgil were condemned to Tartarus. 
The first knock I gave convinced me that the true 
meaning of the text was, ‘‘ knock, and it sha// be 
opened,”’ and satisfied me that I had waked up 
an oracle, for the article was accepted and liber- 
ally paid for. 


I have since found out that all editors are not 
oracles, Delphic oracles were sometimes ambigu- 
ous. Editorial oracles generally give responses that 
can be understood. Some of them are too good 
to be lost. Bacon’s apothegms will never die. 
The proverbs of Solomon will always find readers ; 
but certain responses from literary oracles, certain 
answers to questions from a business standpoint, 
asked by a contributor will not be known at all 
unless I turn scribe for the benefit of those who 
do not know how much wit, wisdom, amiability 
and decision of character an editor contains. A 
little experience convinces a contributor that it is 
a good plan to ascertain whether a paper pays for 
accepted articles before sending any to it. What 
are your usual rates? is a fair, straightforward 
question, and yet it does elicit some rather re- 
markable answers. Take the following: ‘*We 
have never paid for a single article since the paper 
was started. The paper is carried on financially 
and editorially by a lady.’’ Accompanying this 
reply is a printed clipping setting forth that 
‘*Mrs. —, a quiet little bundle of energy weigh- 
ing only ninety pounds, is editor and proprietor 
of the She holds a tight rein, and in her 
team of assistants drives seven doctors of divinity 
tandem.’’ What adriver and what ateam! Again 
the question ‘‘ what are your usual rates?”’ goes out, 
and this time the answer is, ‘* we pay for articles 
what we think they are worth; don’t buy them at 
so much per dozen or per yard.” That reply isa 
model of definiteness, and if properly used might 
aid Joseph Cook in his attempt to formulate trans- 
cendentalism with scientific accuracy. How it 
does explode the erroneous impression that arti- 
cles are sold by the dozen like eggs, or by the 
yard like cotton cloth. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
once spoke of an after-dinner speech of his asa 
performance two or three inches long, and it is 
well to nip in the bud any tendency to apply 
linear measure to the articles that contributors 
offer to editors. An editor should be a man who 
can be trusted, particularly when he publishes a 
paper vitalized with articles whose writers he 
rarely sees, and who trust that he will pay them 

| fairly for accepted matter. And generally the 
| editors of such papers are just men, declining what 
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they do not want, and paying reasonably for what 
they use. 

Frequent rapping at their sanctum doors, how- 
ever, discloses some original traits of human 
nature that are at least peculiar. Take such a 
case as this—a real case, only the name of the 
paper is a fictitious one. We will call it the Con- 
tribution Box, and will say that it is published at 
Athens. A gentle knock was given at the edi- 
torial door of this paper in the shape of an article 
‘* offered at your usual rates, to be returned if not 
accepted,’’ stamps enclosed. ‘Time passed, and 
then at length there came an engraving of Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast, which I, the rapper, thought a 
mark of editorial favor. At last a letter came, 
and here it is: 

ATHENS, May 24/h, 1877. 

Dear Sir: We mail you paper containing your 
sketch. We took the liberty of our editorial pen 
with it. It was not carefully enough written to 


possess commercial value in the market of letters. | 


With more care we do not see why the talent the 
Lord has given you in this line may not do good. 
We mail you a copy of one of our works as an ex- 
pression of our respect. Yours, etc. 
Here then is an editor, hopefully pious, who 
will take an article offered for a pecuniary con- 
sideration, use it without paying for it, thus violat- 
ing the confidence reposed in him, and then after 
putting his pen into it, and well-nigh spoiling it, 
say that it has no commercial value. He takes 
the money paid by his subscribers, and instead of 


using it to purchase live articles from good writers, | 
gives them what he says has no commercial value. 


He steals from the contributor, and if what he 
says be true, cheats the subscriber. But there was 
one drop of comfort in that letter, ‘‘ With more 


care the talent that the Lord has given you may 
em good.’’ Thank God for even one talent. 
|The book, the expression of editorial respect, 
|came. It was a little book. When John asked 
| the angel for the little book that he held, the 
| angel said to him, ‘‘ take it and eat it up.’’ Per- 
haps the editor of the Contribution Box thought 
his little book could be eaten up too, Even if 
| edible it would have taken a number of volumes 
of its size to make a square meal. I have it yet, 
for is it not a mark of respect ? 

* Not long after, I learned that a friend who 
writes for some of the best papers in the country 
_had sent an article to the Contribution Box at 
their usual rates—that it had been published, thet 
_he had been apprised that his little waif had no 
' commercial value, and that he too had been fa- 
vored with a book as a mark of the editor’s re- 
spect. His book was larger than mine, and yet 
he kindly offered to lend it to me for one-half of 
all eternity, letting my half begin at once. Now, 
have contributors no rights that such editors are 
bound to respect? Wishing to ascertain if pos- 
| sible what they are, I put on record my protest 
|against appropriating and using another’s pro- 
perty in such an unchristian way. Reputable 
papers that do buy what they use, can never en- 
dorse that way of getting up a religious paper. 
Solomon said, ‘‘there be three things which are 
too wunderful for me, yea four, which I know 
not.’”? The fourth wonder was the’way of a man 
with a maid. Had Solomon been a contributor, 
instead of a king, and were he living now, if he 
should ever send an article to the Contribution 
| Box, he would soon discover a fifth thing too 
| wonderful for him, viz., the way of an editor with 
| a manuscript. 











AN AUTUMN THOUGHT. 


By K. 


OvER the meadows and moorlands 
The clouds hang drearily down, 

Shading the dull brown grasses 
That sigh for the daisies gone. 


My heart goes after the daisies 

And swailows—sweet summer things, 
Is there a meaning, I wonder, 

In the song that wood-thrush sings? 


A. S. 


| Singing in spite of the sweetness 
‘That bloomed and vanished away,) 
*Spite of the glory departed, 

And gloom that remains to-day, 


Perchance the song of the human, 
When hope and pleasure are flown, 
Is only a faith triumphant, 
A duty cheerfully done, 
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A VISIT TO THE GEYSERS OF CALIFORNIA. 
By Vip. 


Tue Geysers are located in Sonoma County, | 
twenty-six miles by stage road northeast of Healds- | 
burg. The ‘‘ Cloverdale Route’’ is the one gen- 
erally taken and somewhat, to be preferred, being | 
ten miles nearer. Owing to the unusually late | 
season, this road, which had been badly washed by | 
the heavy rains of the winter, was as yet unopened | 
and all travel to and from the Geysers was as a 
consequence urged over the rougher yet more 
picturesque line, known as the ‘‘Old Foss Road,’’ | 
which for so many years had welcomed the fame 
of that ‘* wonderful driver.” 

Morn dawned upon a cloudless canopy, the | 
cool breezes from the mountains waved their ex- | 
hilarating ozone around us bearing enthusiasm in 
every breath, and as the long lash cracked its | 
leaping summons, with one glad bound we sprang 
upon our way. 

Soon we are among the foothills, their volup- 
tuous growth everywhere waving their emerald | 
dyes and spreading anon as the day advances their | 
deepening shadows to our gladsome way; wild 
flowers in rich profusion decorate every hillside, 
wooing with their varied hues our welcoming eyes ; 
each rock is robed with their beauty and rills | 
dance sparkling to their fragrant hues, their green | 
fringed crystle reflectant of a thousand varied | 
tints; hills, vales and mountains bloom alike with 
loveliness, till earth itself seems but a floral para- 
dise. 

As mile follows mile along the tortuous road- | 
way, beauty blending with a nobler name swells 
into grandeur, and peak over peak breaks through 
the purpling mist beyond, till toppling with sub- | 
limity, their rugged rocks and giant pines yield | 
to the entrancing eye their majestic images. We | 
are slowly creeping into the heavens and as we | 
reach the bold surveying summit or approach the | 
dizzy edge of a mighty precipice, we pause and | 
sweep with trembling vision the wild grandeur | 
heaped in commanding awfulness around us. 

Far beneath, the torrent rushes in foaming fury 
through the dusky gulch, and as we timidly lean 
along the brink its harsh roar dawns upon the 
shrinking ear, stilling the breath in admiration. 


Wou.an, paling at the sight, flees from the spot, 
| 


| while man, proud, haughty man, bends low the 


knee of adoration and spellbound lingers to the 


| last, stonelike, unconcerned. 


We reached the summit of Geyser Peak at about 
noon, having been about four hours upon the 
road, and having ascended a distance of three 
thousand and forty-two feet, placing us exactly 


| three thousand six hundred and forty-two feet 
| above the ocean, 


Our road being now for the most part down the 


| grade, we were hurried at a sweeping pace over 
| the almost continuous winding of our weary way. 


I say weary, for by this time most of us had suf- 
fered not a little from the burning heat of the 


| sun, and the still more unpleasant visitation of 


that inane monster—hunger. Still we were by 


/no means made to starve, for like Elijah in the 
| wilderness, our stomachs were provided for—not 
| by the ravens, for if I mistake not, their days of 


philanthropy are over. Our kind benefactor was 
a human in the garb of a grim backwoodsman, 


_who occupied with his wife and a huge square- 
| jawed mastiff, a small log cabin by the side of an 
| icy gurgling spring, whose waters swept the road- 


way with a sheet of foam. It was a lovely spot to 
linger in, and we would fain have remained to 


| cast our lines among the multitude of finny beau- 
| ties which swam in speckled playfulness before us, 


But our hooks were flyless, and our stomachs 
gnawing for food, and we must cn. 

From the hand of this gray old forester the 
ladies .accepted and ate what they pronounced 
**the finest bread they had tasted ;’’ whether this 
statement was the fruit of a careless or polite im- 
| agination it behooves me not to venture; but that 


_it smacked of uncertainty seems obvious, from the 


fact that no one desired a second slice. 

At 3 P.M. we stood upon the hotel veranda, 
| sniffling the sulphurous air and watching with 
inquiring eyes the vapors as they rose in misty 
wreaths from out the bubbling cafion. After a 


| brief lunch, and some few preparations in the 


company of our guide and some stout walking- 


| sticks (the latter of which were by far the more 


useful) we started on our sulphury pilgrimage. 
Descending the walk to Pluto Creek, we crossed 
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its tepid waters on a rustic bridge constructed for 
the purpose, and pursuing our course further along 
the canon, were soon among the hissing waters 
which on all sides bubbled and fumed in maddest 
merriment. 

Here were alum, lemonade and white sulphur 
springs; teakettles and whistles, steamboats and 
safety-valves, snorting and blowing, whistling 
and whirring, roaring and rumbling, bubbling 
and blustering, and filling the air with their dis- 
agreeable odors. 

The Devil’s Paint-pot and Stew Pan were in 
close proximity to each other, and the Witch’s 
Cauldron a little further on. At the latter place, 
at the request of the ladies, several eggs were 
boiled, the guide immersing them for three min- 
utes in a wire basket under the ebullient waters. 
They were ‘well done,’’ and eaten without 
pepper or salt, but with a degree of satisfaction 
surprising to one of delicate tastes. 

The rocks, which for the most part are badly 
honey-combed by the heat of the boiling waters, 
proved in many cases too warm for our unaccus- 
tomed soles, and spurred us quickly on our path- 
way until we had reached the summit of a high 
ledge which overlooked our steamy wake, From 
this point we approached the hotel over a rough 
rocky path through a narrow cafion, pausing on 
our way to view the Devil’s Blow Pipe, Safety 
Valve, and Railroad Station, which certes from 
their sounds and appearances are aptly named. 

From these points most of the party urged their 
appetites to the dining-table, while the writer and 
a sturdy backwoodsman sought the Steam Baths 
by a bifurcating path which led to the building 
erected for the convenience of those who desired 
to steam a while in its Plutonic chambers. 

On arriving at the hotel we found dinner in 
readiness, and with the polite assistance of Japa- 
nese waiters and weal-awakening wine, the relished 
meal and moments united to our pleasantry. 
These in turn gave way to music, mirth and song 
and games of sundry gayety, 


Until the deepening shades and dimming sight, 
Kissed one another in a soft good-nigat. 


Morning had scarcely dawned, ere in the 
society of the wakening shadows, two shivering 
forms were seen stealing their dull way among the 
rocks which half disputing their steps lay ponder- 
ously around. Soon they were among the scenes 








which on the previous day had waked from leth- 
argy but half their furies. 

Now the whole wide mount steams forth its 
wrath, and cloud on cloud rolls up the dim-lit 
depths, seeking in gracefully, fantastic wreaths, 
the mountain tops, where, gilding their snowy 
robes upon the bridging sunbeams, they slowly 
melt into the mellow air; and when the sun had 
fairly risen the singular beauty of its iridescent 
rays as they quivered among the dissolving vapors, 
lent visions to the soul of more than worldly 


‘loveliness. We (for such you have deemed ere 


this) quitted the scene with reluctance, but in 
obedience to the fast approaching hour which 
should speed us on our way to the Petrified Forest. 

Breakfast eaten, bills paid, baggage aboard, and 
all comfortably seated, the stage once more rolled 
on its way. We were taken as far as Pine Flat, 
over the same road we had journeyed to the Gey- 
sers the day previous. Here we found in waiting 
one of the finest stages upon the Coast, and 
seated behind six of the wildest fly-aways, over 
which he drew a martial rein, was no other than 
Clark Foss, ‘*the world-renowned stage-driver.”’ 
The coach, which would conveniently carry a 
dozen passengers, by dint of compulsion was 
forced to yield its rack to the dusty convenience 
of a disgusted traveller, whose name shall be to 
all but the writer—forever nameless. Let it suffice 
to say that he enjoyed the backward glance of six- 
teen miles with as much felicity as the Moor en- 
counters his native sandstorm. He had never 
been to sea in a storm cloud, nor rode the rudder 
of an ocean steamer during a severe gale, and 
could therefore draw no comparison as to the rap- 
tures of such blissful undertakings; but this he 
could avow, and with the tongue of an apostle, a 
more heart-sick, home-sick, dust-sick, stage-sick 
individual never drew breath within the pitiless 
atmosphere of unsympathising tourists. The old 
adage still holds good: ‘* Every one for himself,”’ 
etc. 

At Knight’s Valley (or Fossville, as often termed) 
an hour was spent for dinner, and a better never 
greeted palate; everything from a pea toa pud- 
ding was of the freshest and nicest variety—and 
variety there was. No one needed a second bid- 
ding to the board, which was most bountifully 
spread with all that the most stringent desires of 
an epicure could demand, and deglutition ceased 
only with shortness of breath. 
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Politeness demands the application of this state- | 


ment to none more emphatically than to the 
(then) sated writer, though in confidence he may 
assert that all bountifully appreciated the superior 
merits of the hostess. 

The distance from Fossville to the Petrified 
Forest is about ten miles, and was accomplished 
in as brief a period as lines and limbs could con- 
sistently urge. Our company was divided at the 
former place, one-half continuing with Mr. Foss, 
the remainder being transferred to the care of one 
of his many drivers, who, be it said, was no novice 
with the rein, and followed us in a manner highly 
creditable to his youth and brief experience. 

Opportunity did not offer itself in which our 
** stage king’’ might manifest his superior skill as 
a driver; but sufficient was gleaned from a few 
short spurts to freshen every leaf of his laurels in 
the eye of the impartial observer. 
a man of some sixty years of age, a native of the 
State of Maine, where he lived until he became of 
age, removing at that time to Troy, New York, 
where for several years he was engaged in the 
management of one of the largest livery stables in 
the city. 

Being of an adventurous nature, and lured by 


the hue and cry of ’49, in company of several of | 


his most intimate friends, he set out for the new 
Eldorado, arriving in San Francisco during the 
winter of 1850. 

Mining not fulfilling his expectations, he de- 
termined upon a new career, and on June 28th, | 
1857, made his first trip across the ‘* Hog’s 
Back’’ to the Geysers. He controlled for several | 
years the various stage lines north of ‘the bay,’’ | 
and west of the Sacramento, and was the acknow- | 
ledged king of drivers wherever mentioned. 

It is but a few years since he made one of the 
greatest trips on record, driving a six-in-hand 
coach containing several of the prominent men of | 
San Francisco (who were anxious to see, regard- | 
less of consequences, the fiercest figure of his 
speed) from Healdsburg to Petaluma, a distance 
of thirty-two miles, over hills and through val- 


Mr. Foss is | 


| we were hurried throu 


| 


leys, in three hours and thirty-five minutes. The 
horses were twice changed on the trip, and two 
breathed their last, which were replaced but too 
willingly by the purses of the overjoyed ‘ Fris- 
cans.”’ 

Though Mr. Foss is quite advanced in years, 
his giant figure gives evidence of unwaning power. 
He stands as straight as in youth, six feet and five 
inches high, and weighs two hundred and fifty- 
four pounds. His strength and endurance are 
only equalled by his good humor, which like the 
thunder of his voice when aroused to ire, is pecu- 
liarly individual. 

Like leaders among all classes he is more or less 
envied, and not a few attempt to decry his well- 
earned fame; but his reputation as a driver is too 
well established to be ever shaken from its emi- 
nence. 

But as I do not purpose writing a biography of 
the gentleman, we will allow him to rest for a 
while upon his laurels, while we survey curiously’ 
the fallen monarchs of petrification. The district 
comprising what is known as the Petrified Forest, 
is about one and one-fourth miles in length by 
three-fourths of a mile in width, 

One of the largest trees measures eleven feet in 
diameter, and is presumptuously a ‘‘ redwood.”’ 


| There are over three hundred trees in the entire 
| collection, which as curiosities are not without 


value. The grounds are in charge of a grouty old 


| cynic named Evans, who continously tortures his 


visitors with uncalled for grumbling and growling, 
keeping under strict surveillance every atom of 
stone in the enclosure. 

One may procure if expeditious (for the stage 
remains but a short time) a few fine specimens, 
and if not economically inclined, a dollar will 


_ supply him with a souvenir of as fine a quality as 


may well be desired. 

Our journey from this point to Calistoga was 
made in good time, and once again upon the cars 
gh the gathering twilight to 
‘‘the bay,’’ where I left my goodly consorts o 
pursue my travels in another direction. 





Ir a spider breaks his thread twenty times, 
twenty times will he mend it. Make up your 
minds to do a thing, and you will do it. Fear 
not, if troubles come upon you; keep up your 
spirits, though the day be a dark and gloomy one. 


Ir the poor have but few comforts, they are 
free from many miseries, mental as well as per- 
| sonal, that their superiors are subjected to; they 
| have no physicians who live by their sufferings, 
and they never experience the curse of sensibility. 
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By L. S. 


*¢T HAVE had ‘a dream of fair women,’ but, by | 
George! the waking is painful,’’ Jack Penreath 
said, with his lazy, Southern drawl, as we saun- 
tered along one of the less crowded aisles of the 
Main Building at the Centennial, 

«It’s amazing what Nature can do when she 
sets herself to the task of producing ug/y speci- 
mens of the womankind; I am inclined to think | 
she quite outdoes her efforts in the other direction. 
It needed this hundredth anniversary of our 
national life to reveal to me the extent of her 
powers, and in that line of business I have ac- 
quired an additional respect for the Old Girl; she | 
has really outdone herself.’’ Then after a pause: 
‘*Ugly women ought really to be suppressed. If 
I had my way they should go around like the 
veiled females of the East ; if one could see nothing 
but the eyes it would leave room for the play of 
imagination in endowing the other features with 
some charm.”’ 

‘Remember, old fellow,’’ I said, ‘‘they are 
Worn out with the work of sight-seeing, dusty, 
tired and frequently ill attired !’’ 

‘* Left the powder, at ieast, at home,’’ he said, 
sotto voce, as a party of flushed, deranged looking 
dames passed us by. 

‘You seem to think the world is a little show 
gotten up for your entertainment,”’ with a slightly 
sarcastic tone in my voice. 

‘«That is my idea,’’ he said, dryly, giving me 
a look of his black eye. 

I can’t say why or wherefore, but no trace of 
soil clung to his immaculate linen, or sullied the 
glassy blackness of his boots, casing small feet, in 
which, like all Southerners, he took a certain 
pride, as if they told their own tale of ‘blue 
blood,’’ so that he could afford to laugh at other 
people’s miseries. There was an air of distinction 
about him, an indolent grace of motion, which 
caused one and another, despite of other attrac- 
tions, to give him a passing glance. He was 
handsome, too, in his own peculiar fashion, with 
his swarthy skin, blue-black hair and piercing eyes, 
which seemed to see right through everything ; 
handsomest, as I remember to have seen him once 
or twice, clad all in white linen and under the 


shadow of a broad Panama hat. | 


| his first ‘* fair woman.’’ 


NortTH. 


So having done our duty by the ‘‘ great show,’’ 
not energetically (that would never have been 
possible with Penreath for a companion) but in a 
manner not the less satisfactory to ourselves, we 
went our diverse ways, till chance again, after the 
lapse of a few months, brought us to the ‘* City of 
Brotherly Love.”’ 

‘*Do you remember the ugly women at the 
Centennial?” he said ; ‘‘the mere thought of them 
makes me shudder; now I have always heard that 
Philadelphia was celebrated, next to Baltimore, 
for its beautiful women, and having a few days 
with which I have nothing better to do, I propose 
that you and I shall devote them to the study of 
the subject, sauntering on the highways by Gay 
and attending some gay rout at night.’’ 

So with a faint show of demur I yielded myself 
gracefully a victim to the project. Fortune favored 
and fair weather smiled upon our enterprise. As 


with a bevy of gay butterflies on a pasture, the 


chief promenades were enlivened to no limited 
extent with the rustle of silks, the warm softness 
of sealskin, rose-tinted cheeks and bright eyes. 
We sauntered slowly up and down, while Pen- 
reath’s quick glance in a moment seemed to take 
in every detail of face or figure that attracted 
him. 

Tripping daintily along came a little figure, 
matron or maid, who shall say? And by some 
undefined signal I knew that Penreath had seen 
Silk and sealskin, dia- 
monds flashing in the small, white ears, hair a 


reddish gold, eyes a bright, mischievous hazel, 


features small, blonde complexion. The coquet- 
tish little blue velvet bonnet set off the white and 
gold of the picture, and with the bow and smile 
which she gave to a passing friend, Penreath had 
divined that she was blest with this world’s goods; ~ 
that she took a bland satisfaction in the gifts the 
gods had provided, and that a certain piquant 
power of mimicry and raillery would distinguish 
her conversation. ‘Man alive! you read more 
than is written,” I said, in reply to his soffo voce 
comments. 

A moment more and a tall, queenly figure swept 
by. From some such woman in the olden days 
might the Greek sculptors have drawn the inspira- 
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tion by which they chiseled the shapeless block of 
marble into the form and lineaments of a goddess, 
An air of dainty perfection encircled her, the 
winds of heaven should touch lightly the whole 
picturesqueness of figure and face. Not for her, it 
would seem, the grief, the struggles, the pinching 
poverty and toil which enter into many lives; but 
naturally would cluster around her the amenities, 
the refinements, the luxuries of a perfected civili- 
zation ; among them she breathes her native air, 
and as she moves her tall, graceful figure suggests 
the idea of some goddess of mythology. 

‘“*The Golden Lily of Granpere,’’ Penreath 
murmurs as the next fair woman passes us by; 
painted with a brush of sunshine, a Titian’s color- 
ing; tall, fragile, crowned with a golden aureole, 
tinted with the flush of evening; eyes, the blue 
of the summer lake, lips of coral. 

‘* Jack,’’ I said, ‘*do you feel rewarded ?”’ 

‘* Ay, ay, sir; but here comes a pretty little 
barque.’”’ ‘Two little hands clasped over an arm. 
** How I wish it were mine,’’ Penreath said, face 
turned upward to one who seemed to have eyes 
for nothing else; a saucy, winsome, sparkling face 
that flashed upon you so its sudden charm that all 
details were lost. Was her hair dark and her 
eyes? I fancy so; yet I cannot tell. 

‘«If I were in that fellow’s place, as I’d like to 
be,’’ Penreath said, ‘ I could tell you ; but now I 
can’t, only I know that she is ‘sugar and spice 
and everything nice.’ Enough, enough, I can no 
more,’’ he added. ‘‘To-morrow we will again 
resume our study, and in the evening I have, 
through a friend, received an invitation to a large 
assembly, so that we shall behold the fair charmers 
with the added attractions of brilliant toilets, em- 
bellishing light, and the increased vivacity which a 
spice of excitement gives.’’ 

Another day of sunshine and another ‘‘ feast of 
roses,’ otherwise a promenade through a thorough- 
fare with frequent glimpses of fair feminine. Only 
a face can remember ; nothing of dress or figure. 
A face upturned like a flower on its stalk to catch 
the sunbeams. A soft framing of hair around the 
line of the pure, white forehead. Tender, violet 
eyes, shining as through a mist, “ tip-tilted nose,”’ 
cheeks with a soft flush as of a child waked out of 
sleep, mouth like a crushed rose, dainty, dimpled 
chin. Grace brooding over all in every line and 
feature. Sun or light shining down on it would 
surely stoop to caress, to kiss its winsome fairness. 





On and on flowed the human stream, ‘‘ blue 
spirits and white, red spirits and gray,’’ men, 
women and children; but absorbed in one quest 
we took no note of any but those which pleased 
our fancy. Once more it was a tall, queenly fig- 
ure that cailed forth an admiring glance. ‘‘She 
might almost have Indian blood in her veins,’’ 
Penreath whispered. The blue-black hair lay in 
dusky masses against the creamy, brown skin; 
rich, crimson color flushed the oval of her cheek ; 
long, dark lashes, eyes—can I describe their won- 
drous brightness? Picture to yourself the flash of 
the diamond united with the blackness of jet, and 
you have a faint image of their brilliant sparkle. 

*‘Well,’’ Penreath said, at last, ‘‘I am satisfied 
with our daylight view, and will concede, Cen- 
tennial experience to the contrary, that the women 
of America in general, and Philadelphia in par- 
ticular, can lay claim to no little beauty. We 
have now seen the morning-glories; let us rest and 
refresh ourselves, that we may be the better pre- 
pared to enjoy the evening flowers as well.’’ 

So we turned aside from our pursuit into some 
less frequented street, and after a short ramble 
wended our way towards our hotel. We were 
indisposed for talk, and each wrapped in his own 
thoughts, and puffing the fragrant weed pursued 
his way in silence. Suddenly Penreath stopped, 
and turning on his heel retraced his steps; I fol- 
lowed, half wondering, though never quite sur- 
prised at his vagaries. To my casual glance a 
little woman in gray, swallow-like, had flitted by 
us, but his quick sight had read the touch of genius 
in the face, as he told me afterwards. A fancied 
embodiment of Jane Eyre, a certain uniqueness 
hidden from the common crowd had attracted 
him. Her step spoke to him of a conquering will 
that at times, it might be somewhat ruthlessly, 
would throw aside opposing obstacles in the 
straight directness of its course. A small figure 
which in its arraying yielded a scant courtesy to 
the ruling dame ; with scarcely a touch of color to 
bring out or heighten any charm, like the gray 
lichens which cling to the branch or rock. ‘‘ No 
vain adorning of braiding of the hair or putting 
on of apparel.’’ 

**T have lost her,’’ Penreath said sharply, in a 
few minutes. ‘‘ Let us away to mine inn.”’ 

A brilliantly lighted ball-room. Who has not at 
times felt the exhilaration and charm of its ap- 
pointments, and of the gay crowds gathered with- 
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in? A large number had assembled before Pen- 
reath and I made our appearance that night, and 
it was with some little difficulty we found the 
friend who had procured us our invitation. Pen- 
reath looked his handsomest, and I felt some little 
pride in a companion who attracted so many 
appreciative glances even in the midst of so large 
a gathering. 

‘‘ Here is a familiar face,’’ he said, presently ; 
**our Indian princess,’’ and the lady of the dia- 
mond eyes passed us by. ‘‘ Daylight and dark !”’ 
was his next comment, as he glanced at her com- 
panion. A somewhat tall, stately form, finely 
poised head, around which the fair hair was coiled 
in classic braids, well-cut features, with a slight | 
touch of scorn in the curve of the beautiful lips; | 
neck, shoulders and arms of dazzling whiteness, | 
and so exquisitely molded as to fire a sculptor with | 
a desire to imitate them. The rich, pale silk of | 
peach-color bloom, and the pearls which she wore 
set off and heightened every charm. A young, 
handsome naval officer was their companion, and 
seemed well pleased with his situation. 

Penreath and myself were soon obliged to separ- 
ate ; but his chiefamusement was to get into a corner | 
and watch the crowd, so that he avoided many | 
introductions, and readily making himself master | 
of the situation, pursued his own plans. I felt 
somewhat like a bee, sipping honey from flower 
to flower, so quickly was I transferred from one 
fair damsel to another. Silks of all hues, orna- | 
ments of all shapes and faces of all degrees of | 
beauty and plainness passed rapidly in review. | 
Presently Penreath’s voice was again heard in my | 
ear. 

‘*T have concluded my studies, old fellow. I 
defy Nature to excel the present ;’’ I followed the | 
direction of his eye. Once more two beautiful | 
women showed most fair in comparison. The | 
one petite, almost tiny, yet with a certain dignity | 
of walk and manner; white powder concealed the | 
dark hair, and seemed to bring out more fully the | 
arch of the penciled brow, and the black eyes | 
which glanced so mischievously up through the | 
fringing lashes. Brunette complexion, finely | 
chiseled nose, ruby lips ever parted in a smile, 
displaying like a flash from time to time the 
perfect teeth. The other, tall, slight, exquisitely 
molded, with features simple perfection, and eyes 

VoL. XII.—5 





| 


| defiance and war was inevitable. 
| for a moment from my own absorbing interest to 
| watch the small, rather delicate figure with its 


that enchanted while they drew from all others 
the willing or unwilling tribute of admiration. 

‘*Yes, you have found the peerless princess,”’ 
I acknowledged. But as the fair vision was lost 
in the crowd I turned with pleasure to the com- 
panion to whom I had been introduced—a tall, 
girlish form with a mien and step as of one who 
breathed the free air of mountains; eyes, gray-and 
brown, a face that changed and charmed at every 
transformation, fleeting blushes that came and 
went, expressions that wake, flashed and died 
away, and once or twice a look so winning that I 
felt, had it been for me, I could have followed 
her to the world’s end. 

Penreath too had forgotten his general study 
for the particular, for a kindly fate had introduced 
him to the little gray woman of his morning’s 
adventure, 

‘We met you this morning,’’ he said. 

‘© Yes?’’ was the half-indifferent response; and 
then with a spice of mischief she added, ‘* And 
you were surprised that I could overlook such a 
handsome man !”’ 

Those keen, black eyes of his which seemed 
always to look through everything, were riveted 
on her for a moment ere he replied, ‘‘ Exactly 
so.”’ She had flung out her little banner of 
I even turned 


independent poise, the gray-brown hair, simply 
knotted low in the neck, the heavy brows, the 


| sunken gray eyes, which woke with a flash and 


glowed and blackened; the nose with its air of 


| individuality, the resolute curve of the lip. Not 
beautiful and yet at times with all of beauty’s 
| charm, 


By the early train next morning Penreath and I 
were speeding away, and each of us, I think, 
carried with us a half regretful remembrance. 
My gentle mountaineer had been claimed by one 
to whom the flashing diamond on her finger was 
a token of allegiance—and Penreath—“ Well,’’ he 
said, with a long-drawn breath, ‘‘she was not 
exactly beautiful, but, by George! she was a nice 
little girl. She don’t live in Philadelphia; but 
my name’s not Penreath if I don’t see her again, 
in New York or elsewhere.’’ And he did, as 
Mrs. Penreath can testify. 
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By GENERAL JAMEs S. BRISBIN. 


XERXES certainly was one of the most remark- 
able men ever born. If, however, we consider | 
him purely as a military man, we find him a mag- 
nificent failure. If, again, we consider him as a 
soldier, we find him to have been a tyrant, a 
coward and a braggart. His whole claim to re- | 
nown rests upon the heroic deeds of his enemies. 
Other men won fame by their victories; Xerxes, 
by the defeats he sustained. 

His mother was Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus | 
the Great; his father was a gentleman named 
Darius. 

Cyrus, it will be remembered, was killed in 
battle by the Scythians, a bold and barbarous 


x 


i 


people, inhabiting north of the Biack and —< 


pian Seas. Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, suc- 
ceeded him on the Persian throne. When Cam- 
byses was killed in Egypt, it was supposed he left 
a brother who was entitled to the throne; but 
Cambyses had secretly killed his brother, and 
concealed the crime. The name of Cambyses’s 
brother was Smerdis, and the real Smerdis being 
dead, a magician appeared, and calling himself 
Smerdis, began to reign. 

The impostor veiled his face and shut himself 
up, for the figure and countenance of Smerdis 
were well known. ‘This singular imposition suc- | 
ceeded for about a year, when the magician was 


found out in a very curious way. N 


Atossa was Smerdis’s sister, and she heard it 
said by one of Smerdis’s wives the king kept his 
head constantly wrapped in cloth. Atossa knew 
the magician had no ears, and she at once sus- | 
pected something wrong. She told Phedyma, 
the king’s wife, to feel under his cap when the | 
king slept, and find if he had any ears. Phaedyma 
felt as directed, and ascertained his ears were | 
gone, and she told Atossa, who proclaimed it to_| 
the nobles, when they ‘‘ unmasked the villain,’’”| 
killed him, and placed Darius on the throne. | 
Darius married Atossa, and their son was Xerxes, | 
who had three younger brothers. Darius had 
other sons before he married Atossa, and there 
was much trouble about the succession; but it was 


1From this circumstance comes the expression still in use, 
“unmask the villain.” 


| of his intended march. 


finally decided that Xerxes, being the eldest son 
of Darius born after he became king, was entitled 
to the throne. 

Xerxes began his reign in 484 8.c. He made 
Artobazanes, the eldest son of Darius by his first 
wife, the second man in the empire; and Xerxes 
seems always to have had great regard for his half- 


| brother, and to have associated him with himself 
|in the government of the kingdom. 


One of 
Xerxes’ first acts was to send his great General 
Mardonius to continue the war in Egypt, which 


| his father, King Darius, had begun. 


The conquest of Egypt was completed in two 
years, and then Xerxes called a great council of 
his nobles, and announced to them his intention / 
of conquering Greece. He took four years to 
prepare for the invasion of the Grecian Empire ; 
and it was not until immense stores of corn had 
been raised, thousands of boats built and millions 


| of men organized, that he announced himself in 


readiness. He had bridged the Hellespont, cut 
a great ship canal across the Isthmus at Mount 
Athos, and collected vast stores along the line 
His course lay through 
Phrygia, Mysia, across the Hellespont at Abydos, 
then through Thrace, along the shore of the 
fEgean Sea to the canal, and thence through 


| Macedonia and Thessalia to Athens. 
{ Historians have placed various estimates on the , 


trength of Xerxes’ army. It certainly was a very 
large one, but not nearly so numerous as is gener- 
ally supposed. Herodotus (who was the greatest 
of historical liars) says Xerxes had five millions 
of men. The infantry force consisted of one mil- 
lion seven hundred thousand men. There was a 


| regular cavalry force of eighty thousand, besides 


a corps of Arabs on camels, and twenty thousand 
Egyptians in chariots. J 
~ The navy consisted of two hundred ships from 
Egypt, three hundred from Pheenicia, fifty from 
Cyprus, one hundred from Cilicia, one hundred 
from Ionia, and a great many from islands and 
small nations. The navy was officered and 
manned with five hundred thousand sailors. 


| One of the remarkable features of Xerxes’ fleet 
| was a female admiral. 
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This woman was Queen of Caria, and her name 
was Artemisia.’ She had only five ships of her 
own; but Xerxes made her up a division, which 
was about fifty vessels. She handled this im- 
portant command with skill and judgment, and 
fought desperately in all the naval battles, her flag. 
ship being always the first to go into action. 

Xerxes had one division of ten thousand men in 
his army that he called the ‘‘Immortals.’’ Assoon 
as a soldier died or got killed, he put in another, 
and thus the division was always ten thousand 
strong. Two hundred thousand of Xerxes’ men 
were armed with slings, six hundred thousand with 
spears, four hundred thousand with daggers, two 
hundred and fifty thousand with swords, and t 
rest with darts, javelins and clubs. There wa 
also a large corps mounted and armed with lassog. 

The troops were most curiously uniformed ; 
some wore helmets, and others again tiaras on 
their heads. One corps was dressed in the skins 
of cranes, another in hides of oxen, with the horns 
on, another in lions’ skins, and another in the 
skins of panthers. 

At Doriscus, Xerxes reviewed the army and 
navy, and counted his infantry. This enumera- 
tion was made in a most singular manner. He 
formed ten thousand footmen in a compact circu- 
lar mass, and drew a line around them; on this 
line he built a wall four feet high with an open- 
ing at each side. He filled this enclosure one 
hundred and seventy times with foot soldiers, and 
then figured up that he had one million seven 
hundred thousand infantry. The navy met the 
Greek fleet in the narrow passage of Euripus, and 
a great battle was fought lasting all day. It was 
renewed on the following day and the next. 
Neither party seems to have won a victory; but 
the Greeks withdrew. 

Xerxes, who had been marching by land, found 
the Greeks strongly posted in a narrow pass at 


Thermopyle. After skirmishing with’ them for | 


three days, Xerxes determined to carry the pass | 
by storm, and ordered the Medes to begin the 
attack. The Greeks stood firm, and the Median 
General soon sent to Xerxes for reinforcements, 


Two more divisions were sent and the fight 


lasted all day, but at night the remnant of Xerxes’ 
advance came back and announced that the Greeks’ 


1The Artemisia plant or sage bush of America is named 
after this woman. 


were still in the pass. Xerxes was very angry, 
and swore roundly that be would whip them on 
the morrow. He ordered the ‘‘Immortals’’ to 
get ready and renew the fight early in the morn- 
ing, and retired to bed in no very amiable frame 
of mind. As soon as it was light the Immortals 
advanced to the attack, but could make no im- 
pression on the Greeks. =e 
~~ Xerxes with his staff and a group of officers was 
on a hill watching the operations. He sent in 
division after division, and at times became so ex- 
. cited that he swore furiously. They had brought 
up his throne for him to sit upon, and during the 
day the General three times leaped from the ‘G / 
throne and gave way to exclamations of vexation 
and rage. In the evening the Immortals came 
back to their camp literally cut to pieces. It is 
unnecessary to continue the description of the 
battle ; every school-boy knows, or should know, it 
by heart ; how from a deserter named Ephialtes, 
Xerxes learned of another pass, and by taking it, 
finally outflanked the Greeks, got in on their rear 
and killed every one of them but four. 

» The Greek General Leonidas, who commanded 
fon that occasion, exhibited the bad sense not to 
fetreat even after he knew he was outflanked, and 
that to fight longer was to sacrifice his men. 

Leonidas was killed on the field of battle, and 
was undoubtedly a brave man, but a poor general, 
The division of Leonidas was from Sparta, and 
only three hundred strong. He had a detachment 
of Thebans with him at the beginning of the bat- 
tle, but they deserted to Xerxes. 

After the battle of Thermopylae, Xerxes marched 
to Athens, took the city and burned it. He then 
took the army along the coast to Corinth, and 
joined his fleet at Salamis, a little island in the 
Saronian Gulf near Corinth. Here the Greek 
navy attacked him, and a dreadful battle was 
fought, in which the Greeks were victorious, but 
so badly crippled as to be unable to follow the 
| Navy. 

Xerxes had only a portion of his fleet engaged; 
but he became demoralized, and gave up the { 
conquest of Greece after he had nearly accom- 
plished it. 

In-the evening Xerxes called a council of war, 
‘and announced his intention of going back to 
Susa. Old General Mardonius was indignant, 
and tried to revive the king’s courage; but Xerxes 
was scared, and wanted only to find a boat to 
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carry him back to Susa. Even Artemisia could 
not get the king to stay. Xerxes gave Mardonius } 
three hundred thousand men, and started with 
the rest of the army for Persia. The king sent | 
his fleet to hold the Hellespont and protect the 
pontoon, until he could march the army round 
by land and get it across into Asia. 

On the way home Xerxes let his army get 
out of rations, and the men were reduced to ex- 
treme want. Some ate roots, herbs, bark of trees, 
and thousands died of sfarvation. At length 
Xerxes, with a miserable remnant of his army, 
reached Abydos, on the banks of the Hellespont, 
and found the pontoon bridge had been broken 
by a storm. He now abandoned the army, and 
taking some small boats and a few attendants, rode 
to Sestos, and from there went to Sardis, where 
he stopped for a time and then went to Susa. 

Mardonius could not conquer the Greeks, and 
after a time gave it up and came home to Persia. 

Xerxes took to hard drink after his return from 
Greece, and quarreled fearfully with his sons, of 
whom he had three—Darius, Hystaspes and 
Artaxerxes. 

One day the whole family got into a row; Arta- | 
banus, Xerxes’ uncle, killed him; Artaxerxes killed 
his brother Darius and then slew the Chamberlain 


THOU ART LIKE A FLOWER. 





and Artabanus. When the fight was over Ar- 
taxerxes was the only one of the male portion of 
the family left alive, and he took the throne. 

The elder Xerxes was in many respects a very 
silly man. On one occasion, because he had lost 
some boats at sea in a storm, he ordered out a 
division of infantry to beat the sea with rods, and 
throw chains into it. Of course the sea did not 
mind it ; but it shows what kind of a man Xerxes 
was. Next he took it into his head the sea was 
angry with him, and he ordered a great lot of 
golden vessels and coin to be thrown into it to 
pacify it. He should have kept the gold and 
bought rations for his army with it, or have turned 
it over to his quartermaster’s department, and he 
never would have been able to find out what 
became of it. 

On his way out to Greece, Xerxes found at 
Lydia an old man named Phthius, who told the 
king he was worth two thousand talents of silver 
and four millions of gold, all but seven thousand 
staters. This in our money would make Phthius 
possessed of about thirty millions. Instead of 


| taking what ready money the old man had for the 


use of the army, Xerxes ordered his treasurer to 
pay Pythius seven thousand staters of gold so he 
would have the even four millions. 





SCENE OF THE NATIVITY. 


By Guy AINSLEE. 


1. 
BRIGHT looms the summit of Carmel so hoary, 
The fair groves of Jured are flooded with glory, 
The waves of Tiberias ripple in light; 
And winds of the Western sea hymn a sweet story 
’Ere Natal morn follows the star-lighted night. 

i. 

Lebanon’s cedars, like silver plumes swaying, 
And Mizpah’s green olives, no shadow betraying, 
Sigh not as did David, for well’s water-tide; 
For hark! Syrian shepherds now softly are praying 
And God’s shining hosts are descending beside! 





Ill. 
Sweeter than harp of the Hebrews in blessing, 
Is chant of the angels of glory addressing 
The keepers of flocks on Bethlehem’s plain; 
Now Mary with rapture her babe is caressing, 
That Saviour of man, in a rude manger lain! 

IV. 
Look! Sinai is blazing! The lawgiver’s thunder 
No more fills the people with terror and wonder, 
The morn on its summit as calmly reposes, 
As dew in the censers of Sharon’s bright roses, 
And near it the Christ-child is smiling in slumber, 





THOU ART LIKE A FLOWER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE, 


As sweet and pure and gentle 

As Spring’s first flower thou art; 
I look on thee, and sadness 

Doth creep into my heart. 


My hands on thy head seem resting, 
While I pray God to keep 

As now thy beloved young spirit, 
So gentle and pure and sweet. 
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Story of the Mistletoe.—This singular plant, so weirdly | dining-room, They are all men of wealth and epicures, 


interwoven with the superstition and poetry of our Saxon 
forefathers, and inseparable from both heathen and Chris- 
tian traditions of “‘ Yule-tide,” is a coarse, two-leaved ever- 
green growing on trees, as many of the mosses and fungi do. 


Its leaves are oblong, and between every pair of them is | 


found a cluster of small, sticky berries—the same of which 


the substance called birdlime is made. During the Christmas | 


week of 1872, the English “ mistletoe-bough” was offered 
for sale in Boston for the first time. 


to every English home circle. The mistletoe was the holiest 


plant in nature to the Druids and early Britons, for it | 


represented their sun-god Horus, of Eastern mythology 


(the offspring of Deo and Virgo, which the Egyptians repre- | 


sented by the Sphinx), is also Baldur, the loved and early- 
lost, whose tale in the Norse mythology.is like a sunshiny 
fragment of Ionian life, dropped into the stormy centre of 
Scandinavian existence. For Baldur, the holiest Druids 
sought with prayers and ceremonies on the sixth day of the 
moon the mistletoe which grew on the sacred oak. Its dis- 
covery was hailed with songs and sacrifices of white bulls. 
None but the chief priest might gather it, which was done 
by separating it from the tree with a golden knife. It was 
caught in the robe of a priest, and on no account allowed to 
touch the ground. In Denmark, Sweden and Norway, it 
has still names equivalent to “ Baldur brow.” It was in 
high reputation with all pretenders to the black art, and is 
authoritatively said to possess the power of resisting light- 
ning. 
currently believed that even if the tree on which it grew 
were blasted by lightning, it was always uninjured. Chandler 
says that the custom of decking the house at Christmas with 
mistletoe is of pagan origin, and was done by the Druids to 


allure and comfort the sylvan spirits during the sleep of | 


nature. It is found in abundance from Texas north to the 
mouth of the Ohio River. 


An Apple of the Revolution.—Mrs. Drake, a widow of 
Muhlenburg County, Kentucky, has in her possession an 
apple which has been in existence since the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War. The soldier, Mr. Drake, received the 
apple from his betrothed just as he departed for the army of 
Washington ; kept it during the whole war; returned after 
the surrender of Yorktown and married the fair donor. The 
apple is sacredly preserved in the family. It is dry and 
shriveled, nothing remaining but the woody fibre. The 
heirloom is highly prized by every member of the family. 


There is a Clnb in Philadelphia which has been in exist- 
ence since long before the Revolution. It is called the Fish- 
ing Club, and its members, twenty-five in number, meet once 
a month in a quaint old house on the Schuylkill, built in the 
days of Queen Anne, which consists only of a kitchen and 


We give our readers | 
the following mythological account of this plant, still dear | 


It grows in abundance in central Texas, and it is | 


| who practice cookery as a fine art. This monthly dinner 
consists of but three dishes, which are cooked by the mem- 
bers in turn, the whole day being devoted to the preparation 
and eating of them. Members are received as probationers 
for a year, waiting on the others in white aprons during that 
time. 

_ There is no way in which the whims and oddities of 
human nature show themselves oftener than in Clubs. Dub- 
lin was for centuries the hot-bed of queer, unnatural growths 
of this kind. There was the Duelists’ Club, of which each 
| member must have killed at least two men; the Four-bottle 
Club, and the Hell-fire Club, over which a monstrous black 
| cat presided, and was served on bended knee. The object 
of this Club appeared to be the drinking of blasphemous 
| toasts in red-hot whisky and melted butter. In London we 
| hear of the Scramblers, who were vowed to despatch a meal 

in five minutes; and the Mohawks, in which young noblemen 
| gave themselves up to smashing windows and assaulting the 
| passers-by. 

In America we do not yet publicly bestride such wicked 
follies; though there are in our cities clubs of professed glut- 
tons, gamblers and drunkards, as well as scholars, wits, 

| scientific men, and the devotees of innocent hobbies, coin 
and china collectors, and the like. 

Tontine Clubs originated in Italy. They are usually com- 
posed of twelve men, who each contribute annually a certain 

| sum, and meet fora yearly dinner, 
| ber receives the whole amount. 

A curious story is told of one of these Clubs, which met 
| for thirty years ina Pennsylvania town. The last survivor, 
| an old, decrepit man, dined alone. When the dinner was 
over he was to receive the money, but the lawyer found him 
cold and stiff. The excitement had been too much for his 
feeble frame. He was dead. 


The last living mem- 


Washington’s Pew.—Christ Church in Alexandria, 
Virginia, some six miles below Washington, is an object of 
| much interest. It was completed in 1773, taking the place 
of a chapel that could not have possessed much elegance, as 
it sold for £7 10s. 

The year prior to leaving the chapel Colonel George 
Washington, then thirty-three years of age, was chosen one 
of the vestrymen. His name is affixed to the contract for 
| the new church, which, for minuteness of specification, 
| would serve as a model for modern building committees. 

James Parsons agreed to build the church for £600. 
‘“‘ The shingles were to be of the best Juniper, 3/ of an inch 
thick, 18 inches long, and to show six inches.’”” The mortar 
for the outside walls, which were of brick, was to be 24 lime 
and ¥ sand; the mortar for the inside wall was to be % lime 
and ¥% sand. “The arches and pediments to be in the 
Tuscan order. The altar-piece, pulpit, and canopy to be 
| Ionic.” But it appears that contractors even in those early 
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days had some of the failings of modern times. Tames Par- 
sons failed to fulfil his contract, and the vestry made an 
agreement with Colonel John Carlyle for the additional sum 
of £220 to complete the work. On the 27th of February, 
1773, the church having been formally delivered to the 
vestry, ten of the pews were offered for sale. 

Pew No. 5 was purchased by General Washington for 
£36. 1os., the highest price paid. 

These pews were square, with seats on three sides, and 
the back nearly as high as the head of the occupant. But 
in 1816 and 1817,some of the old square pews were divided, 
and the remainder in 1821, Washington’s among the rest, 
but in 1837 it was restored to its former shape. It was 
again divided, but soon restored to its original form, and so 
still remains. During the war, the city being in possession 
of the Union troops, the “stars and stripes” floated over this 
pew. 

In 1804, George Washington Parke Custis, Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s grandson, whom General Washington adopted, 
presented to the parish Washington’s Bible, published in 
1772, and now in use on the altar, 

The building has been little by little remodeled, to suit 
modern tastes. 

The old pew of Washington is allowed to retain its origi- 
nal shape, except the back is lowered like the rest. Visitors 
to Washington go in large numbers to attend Sunday morn- 
ing service at Christ Church, and sit in the pew where 
Washington worshipped. 


Thought the ‘“ Redcoats” had Him.—When the 
frightened haymakers fled from the British over Kingston 
flats (near the Hudson River), in 1777, one Dutchman 
among the fugitives trod on a rake, the handle of which flew 
up and struck his head as smartly as does the locust “ billy” 
of a New York policeman. Throwing up his pleading 
hands, he shouted, ** I gives up! Hoorah for King Sheorge !” 
His sudden conversion was only known to a companion just 
ahead in the race, through whom it probably leaked out. 


Do Mice Sing ?—In 1860, while living in New York 
City, our cook informed me that she thought a little bird had 
got into the well somewhere, for she heard it singing very 
often. The family made light of it, saying it was the ghost 
of some of my dead pets. Being incommoded by mice at 
the time, a small trap baited with cheese was set, when the 
singing became explained at once. A mouse of the ordi- 
nary kind was caught, which emitted a pretty, quivering 
series of notes very much like a wren. 

A warm nest was made in a glass globe, covered with net- 
He 
curled himself up to sleep, ate well, and moved about in 
natural mouse way. 


ting, in which he lived several days apparently content. 


I observed when he sang, which he 
continued to do, that he lifted himself up, and stretched his 
neck something like a canary. Sometimes he held up one 
paw, standing on three, and sang with much energy. He 
lived several days in confinement, and then died without 
apparent cause, 

The Irish servants were not pleased with this singing 
mouse, regarding it superstitiously as an omen of ill import. 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





Changes of Fortune.—The capacity to get money is 
different from the capacity to retain money. This well- 
known fact is illustrated by the following characieristic in- 
cident: 

A man named McNulty died recently in California who 
had been rich and poor, it is said, at least twenty times, 
dying poor at last. He had been very shrewd and enter- 
prising, but somehow he could not keep a fortune after he 
had acquired it. 

An example of his sudden conception and execution is 
mentioned at Sacramento twenty-five years ago, when the 
entire business part of the town was burned. He was then 
wealthy, and owned many of the largest stores there. As he 
saw his property vanishing in flames, instead of grieving 
over the disaster, he went to the nearest livery stable, hired 
a fast horse, mounted him, rode all night, and before nine 
o’clock the next morning had bought every foot of Jumber 
and every saw-mill at Grass Valley and Nevada City. He 
gained another fortune, making four times as much as he 
had lost, by the sale of his lumber so suddenly contracted 
for. It was eminently like an American to ride off by the 
blaze of his burning houses into the night, and turn his 
calamity literally into cash, 


Female Strategy.—Courage that does not depend on 
numbers has oftentimes all the effect of numbers. A drum 
and fife solo by two girls frightened a boat-load of British 
soldiers away from an undefended seaport town, on one 
occasion during the Revolution. Lord Kames, in his 
“Sketches of the History of Man,” relates an extraordinary 
instance of presence of mind united with courage. Some 
Iroquois in the year 1690, attacked the Fort de Vercheres, in 
Canada, which belonged to the French, and had approached 
silently, hoping to scale the palisade, when some musket-shot 
forced them to retire; on their advancing a second time they 
were again repulsed, in wonder and amazement that they 
could perceive no person, excepting a woman, who was seen 
everywhere. This was Madame de Vercheres, who conducted 
herself with as much resolution and courage as if supported 
by a numerous garrison. The idea of storming a place 
wholly undefended, except by women, occasioned the Iroquois 
to attack the fortress repeatedly; but after two days siege 
they found it necessary to retire lest they should be inter- 
cepted in their retreat. 

Two years afterwards a party of the same nation so unex- 
pectedly made their appearance before the same fort that 
a girl of fourteen, the daughter of the proprietor, had but 
just time to shut the gate. With this young woman there 
was no person whatever except one soldier; but not at all 
intimidated by her situation, she showed herself sometimes 
in one place sometimes in another, frequently changing her 
dress, in order to give some appearance of a garrison, and 
always fired opportunely. In short, the faint-hearted Iroquois 
once more departed without success. Thus the presence of 
mind of this young girl was the means of saving the fort. 


Coney Island, a great summer resort of the people of 
New York, was completely submerged by a severe storm 
in 1839. The township in which it stands was settled by 
the English in 1640, 
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We are pleased to note that in Mr. Longfellow’s “ Poems 
of Places,” Vol. II., “On Asia,’ page 214, appears a poem 
from the pen of George Bancroft Griffith, one of our regular 
contributors. 
Proctor, Mr. Whittier and Mr. Longfellow are the only other 
New England poets represented in the volume. 


H. K. Oliver, Esq., of Salem, Massachusetts, writes us 


with reference to the article on * Bells and Chimes,” which | * 


appeared in our last number, calling attention to several 
slight inaccuracies in the orthography of certain Za¢iz terms 
or words used therein, and says: “On page 460, second 
column, you say, ‘A tenor bell,’ etc. 
monics or overtones. 
an E bell. 
be G sharp or G flat if an E bell. A D bell gives F sharp 
or flat, and a C bell E flat or sharp.” 

[Mr. Oliver may be correct for all ze know about the 
matter, as our education is very deficient in bell music. Mr. 


All bells give har- 
For a bell to give G sharp it must be 


Griffith, the author of the article, however, may have some- | 


thing to say upon the subject hereafter, as he is full of music, 
and knows whereof he speaks. —ED.] 


The banks, after January Ist, will not use silver in their | 


transactions with each other in greater amounts than ten 
dollars, nor will they receive silver from their customers on 
deposit except as a special account, to be paid out in silver. 
And doubtless the national banks throughout the land will 
take similar action. Thus it will be impossible for any large 
amount of silver to come into use, for as soon as money of 
any kind is not bankable, save as a special deposit of infe- 


rior quality, nobody will take it who can get that which is | 


better. Silver may be used as change without difficulty, and 
if Congress had only restricted the amount, say to ten dollars 
in any one transaction, it might have supplied us with small 


change without embarrassment. But now Congress must in- 


evitably take the back track, unless it chooses to go on coin- | 


ing two millions a month of money that cannot be got into 
circulation bécause, though stamped a dollar, it lacks almost 
seventeen cents of being a real dollar, as money is reckoned 
the world round. 
only eighty-three cents. And least of all does the man or 
the woman who works for day wages want it. The specu- 


lators and the silver mine owners would be delighted to have | 


it pass as a dollar, but nobody else could be benefited by it 
in the long run. 


The Medical Men.—The various theories of the medi- 
cal men and health journals, all have some foundation of 
course, or some facts which seem at least to support them. 
* What is one’s meat is another’s poison,” 
Human constitutions differ so much, and cases of disease 
which outwardly appear precisely similar, are so different in 
their true character, as weil as in the inducing causes, that it 


You give it as true of a// tenor bells, and it may | 


| ing died during the night. 


says an old saw. | 


is next to impossible to lay down any definite rules in medi- 


| cine, or to assert dogmatically that any one system of medi- 
| cine, or any one form of treatment for a certain disease is 
This is a marked compliment, as Edna Dean | 


the best in every case. Absolute specifics are almost un- 


| known to the medical profession, and there is much homely 


truth in the remark of Sir Astley Cooper, a great physician 


himself, that the science of medicine is founded upon guess- 


work, and improved by murder. 

A funny illustration of the uncertainty and experimental 
character of medical practice is given in the story so happily 
related some years ago in the halls of Congress by a Ken- 
tucky Senator. A certain doctor of his acquaintance was 
attending a patient very sick with pleurisy. When he called 
one morning at the usual hour, he was surprised to note a 
marked change for the better, and inquired of the family 
whether the patient had taken or eaten anything aside from 
the regular medicine. The reply was that a piece of shoat 
pork had been cooked, and the sick man, having a good 
appetite, had eaten heartily of it. The doctor at once pulled 
out his note-book, and down went this entry: “ Shoat—good 


for pleurisy.” The man rapidly recovered, and a new 


| remedy had been added to the old specifics for this disease. 


Shortly after the doctor was called to another case, and the 
symptoms being the same as in the former one, he at once 
prescribed shoat pork, and left. On returning the next morn- 
ing, the patient was beyond the need of any physician, hav- 
Out came the note-book and 
pencil again, and a single word was added to the memoran- 
dum. It now read: “ Shoat—good for pleurisy—some- 


times.” 


New Insect Pests.—A grain weevil, particularly fond 
of barley, has made its appearance, and bids fair to do great 
damage to the crop this season; and should he continue his 


| ravages, barley raising will soon become a thing of the past. 


It attacks the second joint of the grain, tops the plant, robs 


it of its juices, while the plant crinkles and falls. Some 


| think that a remedy may be found in early sowing, as the 
| weevil is not apt to be found in barley sown from the sixth 
| to the tenth of April. 
For nobody wants a dollar that is worth | 


Another insect pest has arrived which 
promises to make housekeeping as discouraging business as 


| the long suffering granger finds the raising of potatoes in the 


face of the Colorado beetle. This latest terror of the patient 
housewife is an emigrant from Europe, with the distin- 

guished title, Authrenus scrophularieg. Upon its native . 
heath the stranger contents itself mainly with an animal diet; 
but on its arrival this side the water, it develops a voracious 
appetite for everything woolen. Hence it has been familiarly 
dubbed “ the carpet bug,” and in its specialty it seems to 
far outrival that old time enemy of domestic peace, the 
moth. The insects multiply rapidly, and so destructive are 
they that some people who have had particularly sorrowful 
experience are of the opinion that carpets will have to be 
given up entirely when his bugship has possessed the land. 
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The bugs are black, hairy fellows, about a quarter of an 
inch long, of oval shape, and very quick of motion. These 
in turn produce sluggish beetles, an eighth of an inch in 
length, spotted with white and red. Wherever there is a 
crevice, that is the home of the carpet bug, which, however, 
does not confine his diet to carpets alone, but attacks cloth- 
ing and furs hanging in closets or packed in drawers. It 
made itself known at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1873, 
and almost simultaneously in portions of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. It is said that this “ little joker” 
has a great antipathy to benzine. Try it. 


Air Travel at the Paris Exposition.—One of the 
most interesting and amusing objects to be afforded to the 
visitors of the French Exposition is the balloon of a dimen- 
sion far exceeding anything ever heard of. It is now con- 
structing under the direction of the world-renowned zronaut, 
Gaston Tissandier of Paris, and is to contain not less than 
twenty-five thousand cubic metres of gas, which is prepared 
in apparatus especially constructed for this monster balloon. 
It will be higher than the Arch of Triumph, of the L’ Etoile, 
at the end of the Elysian Fields, and is to carry fifty persons. 
The ropes in which it is fastened are, in its descent, rolled 
up by two boilers of six hundred horse-power each. The 
balloon will ascend to the height of five hundred metres, and 
therefore afford a most magnificent bird’s-eye view of Paris 
and surroundings. 


The Grand Crystal Cave, recently discovered near 
Glasgow Junction, Kentucky, bids fair to eclipse the famous 
Mammoth Cave. Its discovery was purely accidental. ‘lhe 
proprietor of the farm upon which the entrance is located 
was a very poor man, and was struggling to get together 
$400 with which to raise a mortgage upon his twenty acres 
of land. From the sale of articles found within the cave, he 
has already paid the arrearage, and has rejected the offer of 
$10,coo for his farm. The cave has been explored for a 
distance of twenty-three miles in one direction, called the 
long route, and sixteen miles in another direction, called the 
short route. The avenues are very wide; a span of horses 
can easily be driven through for a distance of eleven miles. 
Three rivers, wide and very deep, are encountered on the 
long route. One of them is navigable for fourteen miles, 
This 
The cave is said to be won- 
derful beyond description, and far surpasses in grandeur any 
cave ever before discovered. Several mummified remains 
have been discovered in one of the large rooms. They 
were reposing in stone coffins, rudely constructed, and from 
appearances may have been in this cave for centuries, pre- 
senting some characteristics of the Egyptian mummies. 
This is really an important discovery, and has made consid- 
erable excitement. The entrance to the cave is within the 
town limits, and is only about two minutes’ walk from the 
depot, which makes it very valuable indeed, as visitors will 


until the passages become too narrow to admit a boat. 
forms the third or river route. 


not be compelled to travel five miles in a stage-coach, as they 
do if desirous of visiting the Mammoth Cave, which is five 
miles from the town. It is a singular fact that all the cele- 
brated caves of Kentucky are located in this immediate 





elevations and depressions, with everything to indicate that 
there were volcanic eruptions or violent upheavals of the 
earth at some period. Petroleum is found in paying quanti- 
ties near here. About four hundred barrels per day are 
shipped to the refinery in Louisville. The Grand Avenue 
Cave, Diamond Cave, Hundred-Room Cave, and Hundred- 
Dome Cave are all in sight of the town. This is certainly a 
wonderful portion of the continent. The newly-discovered 
cave, as the caption of this article implies, has been named 
the Grand Crystal, and it is said to be as beautiful as its 
name would suggest. Ladders and bridges are being con- 
structed, and other arrangements completed for making a 
thorough exploration of this wonderful subterranean passage. 
A capitalist of the town announces his intention of having a 
small steamboat constructed expressly for the purpose of 
navigating its remarkable rivers. 
age! 


Truly, this is a wonderful 
Who can tell what may come out of the finding of 
these mummies in this great cave in connection with a past 
race upon this continent ? 


Vineland, New Jersey, is famous for its rapid growth 
and for its fruit. A wilderness has in a few years heen 
transformed into fruit farms and gardens. Berries are a 
specialty. They make busy fingers in their season. Sixty- 
three thousand quarts of blackberries were shipped in a 
single afternoon, and by a single train, for New York during 
this season. They were in one thousand eight hundred 
separate crates, loading six freight cars, a mere sample of 
one day’s work in a busy place. Strawberries and raspber- 
ries, peaches, pears and grapes have gone, and are going in 
the same way, whole freight trains at a single shipping. It 
is one of the places where fruits honor and reward cultiva- 
tion. 


The people of the Bahama Islands are canning pine- 
apples. One factory in Nassau annnally exports a million 
cans, valued at $80,000. 


A yucca, or Spanish bayonet plant, in the cemetery at 
Contoocookville, New Hampshire, exhibited two hundred 
and seven buds and blossoms this year. 


Philadelphia has lost five centenarians during the past 
six months. They were Rachel Kruger, 102 years and § 
months old; Dell Noblitt, 100 years and 3 months, who was 
born near the Brandywine battle-ground only five weeks 
after that memorable battle; and Helena Ferti, Mary Gal- 
lagher and Annie Purney, each a few days over 100 years 
of age at the time of their death, 


Henry W. Bache, of the United States Coast Survey, 
who died suddenly in Bristol, Rhode Island, was a descend- 
ant of Sarah Bache, the only daughter of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who was distinguished for her efforts to relieve the sick 
and disabled soldiers of the Revolution. He was the son of 
the late Professor Henry Bache, of the Coast Survey, and 
was in his thirty-ninth year. He was on duty in Florida a 
few months ago, and returned from that State suffering from 
an attack of malarial fever. He leaves a widow and one 


vicinity. The surface is very much broken, full of great | child, 
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The Marquis of Lorne, recently appointed Governor- 
General of Canada, is a man who, allied to royalty, has none 
of the faults which would seem to be England’s heritage in 
her coming king. And if blood be the criterion of position, 
there is no question that the House of Argyll, with its his- 


toric names of those who have fought Scotland’s battles and | 


nobly governed her people, is quite as high as that of the 
Guelphs. He is the eldest son and heir of the distinguished 
Scotch statesman, the Duke of Argyll, and is still a young 
man, only thirty-three. 
Campbell family that has held the title he wears. The new 


His father is the eighth of the | : 
| copies for the first number. 


Governor of the Dominion was married in 1871 to Princess | 
Louise, the fourth daughter of Queen Victoria, herself some- | 
thing of an artist, and a woman who has done much to | 


elevate her sex in every possible way; who will bless Canada | 


because she will not live for style, but for her people. At 
home—that is in England—though the Marquis be son-in- 
law of the Queen, he must take his place on all public occa- 
sions with his own class, while his wife takes hers with her 
rank and people. There it would be a violation of all rules 
for him to go farther than the gate, as we would express it, 
till after she had entered the door. Still the Princess is a 
most excellent wife, a sensible woman, and hers was a love- 
marriage in spite of society, and her husband is much re- 
spected in the palace, as this preferment indicates. The 
Marquis was in Parliament when only twenty-three years of 
age, and his father’s private secretary when the Duke was 
Indian Secretary under Gladstone. He was educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, and made a tour through Canada and 
the United States after leaving college, and published his 
book, “ Trip to the Tropics.” He has written two volumes 
of poems, “ Enido and Lila,” and a metrical version of the 
Psalms, 
young man of practical abilities, a “ clever fellow,” as the 
English term it. No doubt he will be glad to escape the 
consummate snobbery of court etiquette, to enter a new field 
of action to which he is fitted, and in a country where none 
will look down upon him, but equal respect will be paid 
him and his wife, who together can afford to maintain 
“court” in the Dominion. We trust that he will be suc- 
cessful, and do for the people what is undoubtedly in his 
heart in accepting the office. The appointment shows the 
value Great Britain puts upon her North American colonies, 
for whom annexation to the United States is past. 


Lloyd Garrison “ confidently predicts’? that women will 
vote within the next decade, and Wendell Phillips says that 
“if we gain in the coming fifteen years half as much as we 


He has an excellent reputation as an intelligent | 


have in the last thirty, women will hold spear and shield in | 


her own hands.”’ 


A Marine Monster.—On a recent Sabbath afternoon, 


when some fifteen miles south of No Man’s Land, Captain | 
William Hammond, of fishing-smack Transit, of New Bed- | 


ford, captured an enormous sea turtle, of the species known 
as the leathery, it being covered with a substance of a texture 
resembling leather or india-rubber, instead of the shell com- 
mon to turtles. The prize was taken with the aid of a har- 


poon, and from the effect of the wound received by the iron | 


| in lots for farms. 


| It was six feet ten inches long, three feet four inches in 
| breadth, one foot ten inches high, and weighed nine hun- 
| dred and fifty-five pounds. 


Advertising Dodge.—A very funny story comes from 
Liverpool. Mr. Addison, the proprietor of the Daily Post 
| in that city, a gentleman formerly well known in London, 
has started a weekly edition of his paper, and by a system of 
extraordinary advertising more suo, has achieved the enor- 
mous circulation of over one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
To call attention to a sensation 
story, called “ Dutch, the Diver,’ which appeared among its 
contents, a mail phzton perambulated the town, with a 
remarkably well got up groom and coachman, by the side of 
“the latter being seated a veritable diver in his helmet and 
dress. This extraordinary equipage took the lead of the 
volunteers, and was not disturbed by the military or the 
police. The diver was no theatrical “super,” but a real 
professional, and the comic thing in the matter was that he 
insisted on having with him in the phzton seven fathoms of 
piping. He said he always had it with him in the water, 
and he was not going to make a fool of himself in a car- 
riage. 


The health of His Holiness excites grave apprehensions 
among the friends of the Church at Rome. At his recep- 
tions the Pope has abandoned the custom of making ad- 
dresses, and gives the papal benedictions while sitting. 
Only one a week is now held. Ata recent reception, says 
a correspondent, ‘* His Holiness seemed in a fainting state 
when he ascended the throne, and his attendants looked 
anxious. He was very pale, closed his eyes wearily, and 
| looked as if the weight of a grasshopper was a burden; a 
faint color came and went on his very pale cheeks. After 
the audience the Pope was heard to say, as he left the room, 
‘to-day is a very bad one.’ And it was; the sirocco was 
blowing and the air was full of desert-sands.”’ 


Virginia has reéstablished the whipping-post for punishing 
criminals, and also provided for chain-gangs to be used on 
the roads. 


As strange as it may seem, the new State of California, in 
what is suited for cultivation, is held by a few proprietors, 
the successors of the old Spanish grandees, who hold lands 
by the miles and the leagues, which would make counties in 
| New England ; and very few of them have been willing to 
| sell. The people have been disinherited of the earth—of 
| earth uncultivated and wild. This condition of affairs has 
| caused much discontent and bitterness, and to remedy it was 
one of the avowed objects of the Kearney party. Although 
that party has not carried the State in the recent election, 
its partial success appears to have prompted one great landed 
proprietor to offer his estate for sale. The Hon. J. Mc- 
Chafter is having his land surveyed preparatory to selling it 
The California papers think there is but 
little doubt that most of the large tracts of land controlled by 
private individuals in that State will soon be brought into 


| market. 


An order lately came from England for 50,000 dozen 


bled to death, living until about twelve o’clock that night. | American hay-rakes, 
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Exports to Germany.—Our shipments to Germany are 
rapidly increasing. German firms import large quantities 
of American meats; single orders for ten thousand hams are 
not uncommon. 


this trade. 


Pressed beef and sausages figure largely in 
The fear of trichinz is the only obstacle to 
larger purchases of pork. Fresh beef, twenty-one days from 
the West, finds a ready market in Baden. American stoves 
begin to be seen in Germany. Glass from Pittsburg is liked 
for its strength and clearness. American cotton cloths are 
admired by the German housewife. Sole leather from the 
United States is preferred to the English product. 
and knitting machines are on sale everywhere. 


Remunerative business is fast 
following the advance guard of American enterprise, pluck 
and perseverance. Our returning prosperity is best indicated 
by this growing export trade in our produce and manufac- 
ture. 


there in large quantities. 


The Cotton Crop this season promises to come up to 
five millions bales or thereabouts. 
from several causes, the chief being a more careful culture 
in the old States, and a broader planting in the new, along 
the Gulf of Mexico, and especially in Texas, which leads all 
the States in productiveness and increase of acres. That 


State is vast beyond our ordinary conception, capable of pro- | 


ducing all the cotton grown in the country, and of support- 
ing twice the population of all the Southern States. The 
enlarged crop will keep prices down, and so enable our 
manufacturers, with the decrease of wages in the North, to 
successfully compete with England in the production of cot- 
ton fabrics suited to foreign markets. If we cannot reach 


| 


| 


| to have been a most perilous ascent. 
Sewing | 
Canned | 


vegetables, fruits, oysters, lobsters and the like, are sold | 


A Perilous Ascent was that of the rigger on the Monu- 
ment at Washington. A stout rope has been hanging from 
the derrick at the top, inside the shaft, ever since work was 
stopped some score of years ago. ‘The question arose of how 
to reach the top to make good connection for hoisting the 
necessary tackle. One of the riggers, after putting the old 
rope to what he considered satisfactory tests, undertook to 
climb it, carrying a new one with him. His companions 
stood from under, and he commenced what afterward proved 
Reaching the top in 
safety, he waved his hat and cut the old ropedown. The 
surprise of those on the ground can be imagined when the 
old rope on striking the ground fell into a thousand pieces. 
It was found to be completely rotted through, and crumbled 


| to small pieces on being handled. The wonder is that it 


The increase will be | séigia ‘ ’ 
| to Texas, being in some places 140 miles wide. 


sustained its own weight, much less that of the venturesome 
rigger and his load of rope. 


The recent total eclipse of the sun was one of the im- 
portant astronomical events of the generation. The path of 
totality run across the centre of the continent from Montana 
The oppor- 


| tunities which astronomers have for observing such eclipses 


do not exceed five or six hours in a century; yet some of the 
most remarkable discoveries in regard to the physical con- 
stitution of the sun have been made in those brief moments, 


| The Naval Observatory asked for only a modest $8,000, 


these markets now, it is clear that we cannot hope to in | e 
| went to Colorado, Messrs L. Trumvelet and Alvan G. Clark, 


many years to come, 


The Flying Machine.—For centuries men have tried to 
invent a machine by means of which they could safely fly 
through the air. We have indeed in ancient fable, the 
account of an attempt of this sort on the part of Ixion. The 


invention of the balloon brought mankind nearer to this end; 


and it has long seemed as if the principle of the balloon, | 


applied to floating the human body in the air, would sooner 
or later succeed. 
claims to have solved the problem, and to have constructed 


Professor Ritchel, of Connecticut, now | 


an apparatus by which a man can sustain himself in the air | 
as easily as an oarsman guides his boat.” 
vised by him is light and simple. 
shaped like a horizontal tube, twenty-five feet long, and 
thirteen in diameter, is attached to a small car, composed of 


A bag, inflated with gas, 


light metallic rods, securely fastened together. 


The machine de- | 


The occu- | 


pant sits on a narrow seat, as he would on horseback, and | 


sets himself in motion by means of a fan placed underneath 
the seat, which he revolves rapidly, the fan making two 
thousand revolutions a minute. Another fan in front of the 
car also revolves, and its use is to move the machine back- 
ward or forward. <A simple system of gearing also enables 
the operator to turn the machine to the right or the left, as 
he pleases. There seems to be little doubt of the effective- 
ness of Professor Ritchel’s machine, which is light and easily 
managed, and has already proved its flying qualities. 


| 


barely to defray the necessary expenses of the requisite 
expedition, two astronomers gladly working for nothing, 
and it is sufficiently mortifying to find Congress giving only 
a pitiful $3,000. It has been well said that the observers 
should have called themselves an “ investigating commit- 
tee.”” Mr. Winslow Upton, of Harvard College Observatory, 


of Cambridge, to Wyoming, and Miss Maria Mitchell, of 
Vassar College, to Denver for observation of the interesting 
phenomena. Spyglasses, opera-glasses, and smoked glass 
were in great demand between the hours of four and five 
P.M., on the occasion mentioned, and old Sol was stared at 
as never before. 


The Sutro Tunnel and the Comstock lode in Nevada 
were connected on the night of July 8th. The connection® 
was made about 11 o’clock, between the tunnel and the 
1650 foot level of the Savage mine. A strong draft of air 
at once poured into the mine blowing out the miners’ lan- 
terns and walling the Savage drift with dust and gravel. 
Sutro entered the Savage works from the tunnel, and a gen- 
eral jollification ensued. The tunnel was commenced on 
the 18th of October, 1868, and has therefore required eight 
years, eight months and ten days to complete it. It is 20,- 
170 feet long, and has cost about $4,000,000. Its purpose is 
to furnish drainage, ventilation, and a horizontal outlet to 
the mine, which has now reached a depth of about a third 
of amile. When a shaft has been sunk to this depth, the 
heat and lack of ventilation render the working difficult, 
while the raising of the ore and worthless rock, and the con- 
stant pumping required to get out the water that flows in, 
becomes very expensive. This tunnel is not so large as the 
Hoosac tunnel of Massachusetts, but it is five-sixths as long, 
and has cost about one-quarter as much. 
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Wordsworth. A Biographical and Esthetic Study. 
By GreorGE H. CALvert, Author of “* Life and Works of 
Goethe,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The author displays most excellent taste and good judg- 
ment in his treatment of the subject, and has given us a most 
forcible illustration of the rules of zesthetics as applied to 
the writings of Mr. Wordsworth. The work is a valuable 
addition to our American classics, and commends itself 
readily to every student of belles-lettres. 


Little Pitchers. 
Stories. 


The Third Volume of Flaxie Frizzle 

By SopHIE May. 

Young Folks’ Opera. Ax Jilustrated Volume of Original 
Musicand Words. By Mrs. EvizABeTH Parsons Goop- 
RICH. 

Nursery Rhymes and Melodies of Mother Goose. 
With fifty full-page Illustrations drawn by J. F. Goov- 
RIDGE. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

These publications are a great improvement in the line of 
juvenile publications, and will unquestionably meet with the 
hearty appreciation of all parents in making their purchases 
of holiday gifts for the young folks. Our household /e?, 
who under the rules of the samctum falls heir to the juveniles, 
feels herself called upon to return special thanks to the pub- 
lishers for the kind consideration they have shown her in the 
present instance, 


Rock of Ages. By Aucustus MONTAGUE ToPpLADy. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

These publishers are issuing a series of annual illustrated 
sacred poems, of which the above edition is the latest. - It is 
handsomely illustrated and beautifully designed. We know 
of no more appropriate and fitting annual to select for a holi- 
day gift than this grand hymn in the handsome style in 
which the Messrs. Lee & Shepard have gotten it up. Itisa 
marvel to us how such workmanship can be accomplished at 
such low prices. 


Select Poems of Harvey Rice, a Western Poet. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The collection of this author’s effusions displays many real 
gems of the poetic art, and while though as yet unknown to 
fame, we opine the day to be not far distant when he shall 
rank among our foremost of living poetic writers. 


A Woman’s Word, and How She Kept It. By Vir- 
GINIA F, TOWNSEND, Author of “That Queer Girl,” ete. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is a really interesting and entertaining story, and one 
that does not fail to command the interest of the reader 
throughout. It is well written; the characters are truthfully 
portrayed, and the incidents of the plot are judiciously and 
artfully worked out by the author. Only a reading of the 
book shall develop the fact as to how she kept her word; 
but for the benefit of the reader we will say that she kept it. 














Ike Partington. The Adventures of a Human Boy 
and his Friends. By B. P. SHILLABER (Mrs. PaRT- 
INGTON). Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Were there a civilized nation on the face of the earth 
whose people have not heard of our Mother Partington’s son 
“Ike,” or even did we for a moment suppose there existed 
a solitary individual from Maine to the Gulf, or the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ignorant of “ Ike’s” existence, we might feel 
mclined to say something in behalf of this book. Witha 
world-wide fame, however, it is needless. His name is the 
synonym for fun the world over, and to say that a reading of 
his book is the best remedy for general debility known, must 
be a sufficient endorsement to give it an immense sale, 


England from a Back Window. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Our editorial friend Bailey, of the Danbury Mews, has 
had the pleasure of visiting Europe lately, accompanied by 
his deter half, and upon his return deemed himself called 
upon to write a book. He has written it, and it is now, 
through the courtesy of his publishers, before us. Although 
one would judge from the title that the author had enjoyed 
his advantages for general observation from some inferior or 
retired standpoint, it will be found nevertheless on reading 
it, that our friend enjoyed most excellent advantages, and 
in many instances took observations from a front window. 
Mr. Bailey’s style of description is a happy one, and a merry 
vein of humor constantly crops out as the reader follows him 
in his travels. Exceedingly humorous and laughable are 
his descriptions of ocean travel and crossing the Thames. 
The book ought to, as it undoubtedly will, have a very 
large sale. 


By J. M. BAILey. 


From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, we have 
received advance copies of their latest editions of translations 
from the French. They are respectively entitled ‘* Carmen,” 
by Prosper Merimee, of the French Academy; “ Helene,’’ a 
love episode, by Emilie Zola; and “ Fanchon the Cricket,” 
or “ La Petite Fadette,” by George Sand. To the lovers of 
fiction, with a taste for the French style, these will no doubt 
prove precious morsels; but candor compels us to say that 
the inflnence they will exercise cannot prove otherwise than 
deleterious to and destructive of the best interests of pure 
morals. French life has its bright as well as its dark sides ; 
and while we do not deny the right of an author to paint his | 
characters in true colors, we do prvtest in the name of 
morality and common decency against his placing them in 
such positions, and clothing them with such surroundings as 
must in the very nature of things offend chaste and cultivated 
readers. French society is not wholly gross and sensual, 
and hence there is no justification to be found for such 
wholesale pandering to a vitiated and depraved taste for that 
light and é/asé literature that is flooding our land under yellow- 
colored binding. Its baleful tendencies are frightful to con- 
template, and it behooves us in the interest of refinement and 
pure morals to add our influence towards its condemnation. 
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A Famous Author’s Kind Act—At a celebrated | 
Teachers’ Institute in one of the Middle States, a little inci- | 
dent occurred which shows how sweet and kind was the | 
disposition of a graduate, who has since become widely 

known as the author of that grand poem the “ Burial of 

Moses,” founded upon one of the most beautiful scenes de- | 
picted in Holy Writ. | 

Left an orphan at an early age, she found a home in the | 
house of a friend. She is described as being a modest, | 
shrinking girl, with drooping eyelids, upon whose delicate 
cheeks the blushes were continually coming and going; as 
sensitive as a sensitive plant, she shook and trembled upon | 
coming in contact with the outer world. She seemed only | 
made for books and flowers, which she loved with a sort of | 
undefined worship, and yet such was her perseverance and 
power of will, that when she found herself deficient in some- 
thing that somebody else knew, she never gave herself any | 
rest until she had mastered it. Always studying, her mind | 
was soon a storehouse of useful knowledge. She was so 
meek, gentle, and modest, that she could not help winning 
the love and respect of everybody who knew her. Adopting 
the teacher’s profession, she had such unbounded success 
that those who were fortunate enough to be her pupils | 
almost idolized her, and she was soon called to take charge 
of a large seminary for young ladies. Superior as her attain- 
ments were, this lady was never in all her life puffed up by 
her lucrative position or worldly honors, 

A very poor girl, not more than eighteen years of age, 
attired in a faded, flimsy calico gown, and a shabby cotton 
shawl, chanced to distinguish herself at an examination of 
students desiring admittance to the institute by answering 
nearly every question that was asked. Miss Paul, most be- 
comingly dressed in a rich, soft fabric, with her brown eyes 
filled with tears of sympathy and admiration, sought an 
introduction to the shabbily-dressed stranger. Her friends 
were about to criticise the outward appearance of the suc- 
cessful candidate, as their neat and tasteful companion 
moved toward her, standing alone and abashed, and at last 
gained her side and stood for a long time holding on the | 
young stranger’s hand, while she talked easily and pleasantly 
all the while. She fully appreciated the efforts of the hum- | 
ble young stranger to climb, and encouraged her by coming | 
to her, not with a patronizing air, but precisely in a way as if | 
she considered the poor unfortunate in every respect her 
equal, 

Abby Paul had no eye for the jaunty sunflower and showy 
poppy; but she could not pass by the sweet-scented, modest | 
violet, though it might be springing in the humblest nook. 
The poor girl whom her favor singled as worthy of kind 
consideration, never forgot the simple favor; and when in 
after years she herself triumphed over the stress of circum- | 
stances, thanked this gifted woman for extending a helping | 
hand when it was so much needed, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





An Italian Garden Picture.—lIt is in death, the last | 
and most solemn experience of mortals, that we prove most 
forcibly the beauty and worth of the Saviour’s name and | 
grace. In the hour when all else fails and leaves us, He is 
worth the most. Children love pictures, and the following | 
beautiful piece of marble imagery will help every young 


reader to realize vividly the idea of their Supreme Friend 
dearest and best in death. 

In the little town of Campodolcino, Italy, half way up a 
green and shady hillside, you may see written upon a wall 
the words in Latin, ‘‘ And there was a garden.”’ Attracted 
by the words, you push open the door of the garden, and see 
written, “ And in the garden was a new tomb,” with a hand 
pointing you on. Going further, you find a tomb and read, 
‘* A new tomb, wherein never man lay.’”’ Still more attracted 
now, you stoop to peep inside, and there before your eyes 
are the words, ‘‘ Stooping down, he looked, yet went he not 
in.” But while you hesitate, and wonder, and gaze still 
deeper into the tomb, you see inscribed the invitation, 
** Come see the place where the Lord lay,”’ and then you go 
in. At your feet are some things carved in white marble 
a mimic “napkin” and “linen clothes lying wrapped 
together ;’’ and there near them, in the floor, is one more in- 
scription, “ He is not here, for He is risen.” 

That last is the most touching and impressive of all. 
The whole, as a mere contrivance of pious art, is a tender 
and beautiful scenic lesson; but the heart of the visitor must 
go away from that little tomb throbbing with the echo of 
that last and sweetest epitaph, “He is not here; He is 
risen.” 

And few there are of all not yet past holy consolation, 
who cannot carry that with them to some cherished grave on 
some hillside nearer home, and hear it whisper in the willow 
and the pine, and read it on the daisy that looks up to the 
blue sky, “ He is not here; He is risen.” 


Revelation.—The Bible has been the text-book of knowl- 
edge for the last eighteen hundred years. The poet, the 
painter, and the philosopher have drawn from it their noblest 
inspiration. Had it not been for the story of man’s trans- 
gression as there recorded, Milton would never have immor- 
talized himself as the author of “ Paradise Lost.” Were it 
not for the thrilling description given by the Revelator, we 
would not instinctively associate the name of West with every 
mention of “ Death onthe Pale Horse.’ Nearly every great 
poem and most of the celebrated paintings can trace their 
origin to this source. The wisest statesmen have acknowl- 
edged their indebtedness to it. ‘*The sweet fragrance of 
the second Eden is over its pages.” 

As a fountain of knowledge, it is unequaled by the finest 
productions of the most gifted sons of Genius. It is the gift 


| of infinite and uncreated Mind. Whether we contemplate its 


moral teachings or its literary merits, it demands our highest 
admiration and most profound reverence. It teaches lessons 
taught by no other book. It is the only source whence 
man may learn his origin, his nature, and his fina] destiny. 
No other volume lifts the vail which hides the dim and 
shadowy future, and points the eye of faith to the glorious 
inheritance which awaits the ~pure in heart In it the 
poet and historian will find models of thought and style 
for all coming time. The simple and concise style of 
the Scriptures adapts them preéminently to descriptions par- 
taking of the beautiful and sublime. The poetic character of 
the Bible is strongly marked. From Genesis to Revelation 
it abounds with passages of inimitable beauty and strength. 


, The attempts of some of the best poets to equal its style, 
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have proved but so many failures. 
ful genius to bear in versifying the one hundred and thirty- 
seventh Psalm; yet his verses lack the deep feeling, and 
tenderness which breathe through the original. 
other instances might be given to prove the poetic character 
of the Bible. David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan is a 
fine specimen of intense feeling, expressed in the most purely 
poetic language. 
English language. 
Two of the most thrilling instances of woman’s love that 
can anywhere be found, are given in Samuel and Ruth. 
The case of Rizpah is peculiarly affecting. Where can be 
found a more touching instance of a mother’s love! Here 
was a deep, an abiding affection, such as woman only can 
feel. And the name of Ruth must be remembered with 
delight, as long as pure, holy, undying affection is admired. 


Byron brought his power- | 


Numerous | 


It far surpasses any elegiac ode in the | 


The Declaration of Independence, which severed the 
colonies of America from the mother country, was voted a 
little past noon on the Fourth of July, 1776. ‘ Now, gentle- 
men,” said Franklin to his colleagues, ‘‘ We must hang to- 
gether, or we shall surely hang separately ;’’ hence the say- 
ing. 


Queen Anne was the first royal personage who invited 
dramatists to pay attention to morality, 


A print by Hogarth, dated 1723, represents a barrow 
woman wheeling off the plays of Shakspeare, Ben Johnson, 
Dryden, Congreve and Otway, as waste-paper for shops. 


Gil painting is supposed to have been invented by John 
Van Eyck, an artist of the Low Countries, in 1410, thirty 
years before the invention of printing was made known. 


Over its pages, then, let us linger and learn wisdom, taught | 


in a manner more enchanting and beautiful than the imagi- 
nation of man ever conjured up. We here learn that when 
life’s pilgrimage is over, the silver cord will be loosed, and 
the golden bowl be broken; the pitcher will be broken at the 
fountain, and the wheel broken at the cistern; then shall the 


dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit unto God | 


who gave it, 


Lucy Larcom began to write verses at the age of seven 
years. A most amusing blunder occurred, when one of her 
earliest pieces was published. The editor intended to say 
that they were written under the inspiration of the “ Muses,” 
a word that by the use of the wrong types was transformed 
| into “nurses,” much to the amusement of those who knew 
| her age at the time. 
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Astronomy is the leading science in America, and in it 
we lead the world—more discoveries, as of comets, asteroids, 
Saturn’s ring system, separation of double stars, resolution of 
nebulz, and spectroscopic data—has been made here, than 
in any other country within the last quarter of a century. 
We make the largest and best telescopes in the world, Clark 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, having orders from several of 
the best observatories of Europe. 


in England as the great astronomical genius of the day, says 
that our scientists have performed the greatest achievements 
in the observations of the transit of Venus of any of their 
coadjutors, and he contemplates visiting this country to 
confer with our savans in regard to their methods of study. 


In the ancient Egyptian temples stones have been found 
tied together by a kind of dowel of wood in their upper sur- 
faces, and these wooden ties, of dovetail form, were inserted 
about an inch deep. Some of these have been found quite 
sound in temples known to be at least four thousand years 
old. The ties are said to be the tamarisk or shittim wood, 


of which the ark was constructed, and which was a sacred | 


tree in ancient Egypt, though now very rarely found. 


Another experimenter in crial navigation, Mr. F. W. 
Shroeder, has invented an air-ship, and is now in New York 
for the purpose of building a large ship which he proposes 
to have cross the ocean shortly, the inventor being san- 


As to the value of our | 
astronomical work, Mr. Norman Lockyer, who is regarded | 


| guine enough to believe that the trip can be accomplished in 
| five days. The Shroeder ship is on the same principle as 
| the Ritchel, employing a gas-inflated bag and mechanical 
| propelling and steering devices; but the motive power is an 
| electrical engine. 


Heat and Disease.—During the reheating of the fur- 
| maces in an iron establishment in England, lately, the men 
| worked when the thermometer, placed so as not to be influ- 
| enced by the radiation of heat from the open doors, marked 
| 120 degrees. In the Bessemer steel pits, the men continue 
a kind of labor requiring great muscular effort at 140 degrees. 
In some of the operations of glass-making, the ordinary 
summer working temperature is considerably over 100, and 
the radiant heat to which the workmen are subjected far 
| exceeds 212 degrees. In a Turkish bath the shampooers 
| continue four or five hours at a time in a moist atmosphere 
at temperatures ranging from 105 to 110 degrees. In enamel 
works, men labor daily in a heat of over 300 degrees. On 
| the Red Sea steamers, the temperature of the stoke hole is 

145 degrees. And yet in none of these cases does any 

special form or type of disease develop itself, 


| The Japanese government is said to have adopted a 
| singular but effective method for extending a knowledge of 
| the Arabic numerals with their English names; they are 
| printed in tabular form on cloth, which is sold at a low price 
| to the peasantry, 
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SCIENCE AND MECHANICS. 





| 
The Electric Light.—Ever since God “ dividet the light | 


from the darkness,” men have sought to “ change the night 
into day.” A pine knot, a tallow dip, a lamp of “smoking 
flax,” kerosene and gas have served to make the darkness 
light. But modern civilization c\amors foe cheaper and 
better light. For years the electricians have been experi- 


menting to compel electricity to furnish an artificial light | 


which shall be brilliant, steady, safe, easy to regulate, free 
from odor, and what is of primary importance, low in cost. 
From experiments recently made in London, the electricians 
think they have succeeded, though they say nothing about 
the cost. By one “electric candle’—two strips of carbon 
bound together, to which the currents of electricity are de- 
livered—small print could be easily read twenty yards away. 
Three of the “ candles” completely illuminated a room 120 
by 65 feet. The hold of a large vessel and the dock at 
which she was lying were so illuminated by the electric light 
that work could be easily carried on at night. 
each “ candle” is estimated to equal that of one hundred gas 
jets. 
safe, easy to regulate, and low in cost, men will not com- 
plain, as they have dune ever since the days of Job, “the 
light is short because of darkness,’’ It will be invaluable 
for light-houses and ships at sea, for defensive purposes in 
war, and for domestic and industrial uses. 


A Nose Machine.—It is surely, in these days of inven- | 


tions and improvements, every man’s fault if he is not as 
handsome as Adonis. If his hair is not of desirable color, 
he need not die of shame, for he can dye it; if his teeth are 
not good, he can have new ones. 
will even take out his eyes and put them in again all right. 
More than this, a nose machine has recently been advertised 
in London, which is warranted to give to every one who 
uses it a proboscis of perfect symmetry and beauty. 
nose is too astronomical in its tendency, it may be directed 
more toward the earth; if it is too long, it may be curtailed; 
if it is twisted, it may be straightened out; in short, if it is in 
any way misshapen, like a handle or a spout, it may be 


is afraid to say much about them, lest his descriptions might 
cause some to turn up so violently that it would be beyond 
his efforts to get them down again. 
there is a good deal of character in a nose, and that, there- 
fore, his invention will be useful, not only to individuals, 
but to society at large. What shall we hear of next? Who 
knows ? 


A Vienna mechanic has invented a set of springs, etc., 
for running sewing machines, thus avoiding a most unplea- 
sant bodily exertion. 


Georgetown has for several years raised a small crop of 
yams, a vegetable entirely unknown to that region, even the 
The 


present season, however, a butcher has introduced it at his 


Essex Agricultural Society not getting an inkling of it. 


provision store, and it is having quite a run. 
sweet potato, from one to two feet in length. 


It resembles a 


The light of | 


There are doctors who | 


German Curiosities.—A dry-goods peddler of Rye, New 
Hampshire, has in his possession a padlock made of iron, 
ten inches in diameter and three inches thick, with a key 
eight inches in length. It was made in Germany more than 
one hundred years ago. It was ina fire at Great Falls a few 
weeks ago, and came out all right. The owner has received 
several tempting offers for this ancient lock. The same man 
has a pipe richly carved by hand, the stem ornamented with 
silver, and the bowl having a man’s face carved upon it, 
which is a very fine piece of work. This also was made in 
Germany ; is believed to be one hundred and fifty years old, 
and is a great curiosity, as well as valuable. 


The Russians are beginning to use hot water instead of 
fire for setting tires, with results very much in favor of the 


new method. 


Edward Brierly, the first to introduce the printing of 


| table covers from the Old World, and who came to this 
If the “electric candle’’ proves to be brilliant, steady, | 


country when a young man, was lately killed by being 
thrown from a carriage. He was senior partner of a firm of 
felt manufacturers at Milton Mills, New Hampshire, and 
was sixty-one years of age. He was a native of Rochdale, 
Lancashire, England, and was the patentee of several valu- 
able inventions and improvements in the manufacture of 
felt, and was a practical dyer. After a very successful run 
in the cover printing business, he erected extensive works at 


| Milton Mills, and filled them with the very best machinery 


required for felting. 


The director of the Archives of Geneva, M. Dufour, has 


| been looking up the history of the printing-press at Geneva, 
| Switzerland, during the first years of the Reformation, and 
| has found evidence that an edition of the Psalms in Marot’s 
If one’s | 


version was printed there by Jean Gerard in 1539, two years 
earlier than the edition hitherto received as the earliest. 


It is understood that James Gordon Bennett is fitting out 


| two Arctic expeditions, one by the way of Spitzbergen and 
turned into the path of rectitude and propriety. The adver- | 


tiser says that the name of ill-formed noses is legion; but he | 


the other by way of Behring’s Straits. He has been in con- 
sultation with various Arctic experts abroad, among them. 
Peterman, the great German geographer. The Jeannette, 


| one of the steamships which he has fitted out, is now at San 
He seems to think that | 


Francisco, and will pass through Behring’s Straits early this 
year. 


Cyprus manufactures the incombustible mineral cloth, 
the asbestos of the ancients. 


Hereafter, when anything is said to have “ended in 


| smoke,” it will mean something, for an apparatus for wash- 
| ing smoke has been invented by which it is deprived of its 


| character as a nuisance—one of which is in operation at a 
A New Industry in Massachusetts.—A gentleman in | 


factory at Menilmontant, Paris. A fine shower of water 
travelling in the direction of the smoke, and at five times 
its velocity, is projected into the chimney, where it mixes 
with the smoke, taking up the soluble gases and precipitat- 
ing the impurities carried up with the smoke by the draught. 
The foul water is discharged into a cistern, where it is col- 


| lected, and a fine black paint is got from it. 





GOSSIP AND NOTE BOOR. 





GOSSIP AND NOTE BOOK. 


George Bancroft is called “ Love among the roses,’’ be- | 


cause he delights in flowers, and fills his study with them. 
Cushing, at about the same age, is the “ Encyclopedia,” 
because he crams his brain with the contents of books and 
carries whole libraries in his memory. 


He was a school-boy of eleven, and had a mind full of 
interrogation points. When he asked his teacher “* who was 
Ocles, and what was he cursed for?” his instructor nearly 
split his head thinking, before it occurred to him that his 
pupil referred to Dam-ocles. 


Weare perfectly willing to believe the California stories 


about women who kill bears; but we defy the country to | 


show the woman who has slaughtered a mouse. 


A man in Illinois committed suicide by drowning lately, 
in six inches of water. He could have done it alone; but 
his wife, with that self-sacrificing devotion and hopefulness 
so characteristic of the sex, sat on his head.’ 


The other night a Maine man dreamed that his house had | 


blown up, and himself in it, and that as he sailed through 
the air four left-handed devils in blue shirts grabbed him 
with long iron hooks, and hauled him over a road filled with 
red-hot spikes. 


a knocking at the door. It was his mother-in-law from 


Massachusetts, who had come in on the morning boat, with | 


three trunks, a huge bandbox, a tin cage containing a noisy 
parrot, a wide-mouthed reticule, a green parasol, a copy of 
gospel hymns, three paper parcels and the rheumatism. 
That Maine man believes there is a wonderful fatality in 
dreams. 


There is no town, however watched and tended, 
But one dead bank is there ; 

There is no safe, however well defended, 
But needs still greater care, 


A turtle is not the best sort of a “greenbacker,” unless he | 


has turned his coat, or shelled out. 


The tramp’s favorite sweetening—Loaf sugar. 


Trying to Please Others.—Heaven help that man who 
imagines he can avoid enemies by trying to please every- 


body; those countless individuals who are ever on the watch 


for “ did you ever!” “ what will people say!” “I wouldn’t 
have thought it!” and all such expressions—persons who 
are found in every community and circle, regardless of its 
size. If such an individual ever succeeds we never heard of 


it; could he be found he would rival Barnum’s famous | 


* What is it ?” 


An old bachelor may well be called a traveller on life’s 
railroad, who has entirely failed to make the proper connec- 
tions, 


He awoke bathed in cold sweat, and heard | 


| the “Mother of Joyfulness.” 


A graveyard inscription in Kennebunk, Maine, reads 
thus: ‘ Poor Joe! his head is level now; it never was be- 
fore.” This is a grave as well as a true remark. 


Ex-Governor Miller, of Minnesota, is delivering a lec- 


| ture in that State, which is entitled: “ All men are Liars.” 


His tickets read: “ All men are Liars. Admit one.” 

. ** Young man,” said a minister to a youth of his congre- 
gation, ‘do you know what relations you sustain in the 
world?” “ Yes, sir; two cousins, a mother-in-law, and a 


| grandmother, but I do not intend to sustain them much 


longer.” 


**T am Queen of Great Britain and Empress of India,” 
said Victoria, the other morning, “but I have not power 
enough to make one of my servants put coal on the fire, if 
she has been hired to look after the bed-chambers.” Like 
other marms, Queen Victoria has her trouble with the ser- 
vants, 


This is a story told by Ben Butler to a friend, during a 
recess in the last dragging days of the Potter Investigating 
Committee. Said Benjamin, with a husky intonation and a 
heavy, long breath: “* This whole thing reminds me of a 
machine invented by a Delaware friend of mine. 
eating machine. 


It was an 
It took up the meat or fish, as the case 
might be, upon the table, and threw the meat into the mouth 


| of the eater, shooting the bones over each shoulder at the 


same time. But,” added Butler, with a wheezy twinkle, 
‘the inventor turned the machine the wrong way one day, 


and sent the bones all down his throat and killed him. It 


| seems to me that for several days in this committee the bones 
| have been going all the wrong way.” 


The first ’bus in America, after much discussion, has been 


| decided to have been Colum-das. 


A Poetical Name for a Pipe.—An Arab poet calls it 


It is Joyfulness that ends in 
smoke. 


We have known many a boy to receive his mother’s slip- 
per; but Queen Victoria gives Beaconsfield her garter. 


A caterpillar improves in morals—when it turns over a 
new leaf, 


Does not the butcher who sells ox-tails for soup and 
calves’ heads for dinners make both ends meat ? 


A wag in New York seeing a man drive a tack into a 
card, through the letter ¢ in the word “ Boston,’ excitedly 
exclaimed: ‘* Why, what are you about; don’t you know 
that laying ¢ax on tea in Boston once raised a thundering 
muss there ?” 
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| 
The Boyne.—Other cocks fight best on their own dung- | 


hill; but the Irish are an exception to this rule. Nearly 

two hundred years ago a Dutchman and his English father- | 
in-law had a fight for the crown of England, and the Dutch- | 
man whipped. English and Dutch have forgotten the ani- | 
mosity of the time as much as they have Charles V. or the 
Wars of the Roses; but, unfortunately, the fight was in Ire- 
land, where a scrimmage is always in order, and Irish of 
course took sides in the fight. 


If the main actors have for- 
gotten all about their quarrel, the Irish seconds have not; 
and not only do they remember at home, but they carry the 
memory wherever they go. A green ribbon is as a red rag 
to a bull, in the eyes of an Irish Orangeman; and the tune 
of “ Boyne Water’ has in its notes a quality that drives a 
Catholic Irishman frantic. The war dance has not more 
effect upon the North American Indian, nor was the Phallic 
dance more exciting to the old Greeks than this simple tune, | 
which to our cooler blood has little either to stir or to charm. 
Every year upon the 12th of July the Irish Orangemen make 
a pother somewhere in celebration of the victory of the 
Dutchman over the Englishman, and the Catholic Irish give | 
the affair importance by threats of violent resistance. This 
year a “first-class row’’ was on the tapis at Montreal. The 
whole continent was worked up to a state of intense excite- 
ment over the prospect of a bloody day. A Lieutenant- 
General of the English army and three thousand soldiers 
were on hand. The mayor of the city had five hundred 
special police sworn in, said to be the offscourings of the 
place, and many of them jail-birds. But the terrible combat 
didn’t come off, and the public expectation was happily dis- 
appointed. The amount of the violence was the smashing 
the jaws of a fifer of one of the regiments by one of the 
special police, who smote the fife with his club, The Orange- 
men were cowed down, and did not parade; and now the 
passage of a bill by the Canadian legislature will render all 
such turn-outs unlawful in the future. What James Stuart 
ever did for the Irish, that they should fight for him in for- 
eign lands nearly two centuries after his death, neither they 
nor anybody else can discover. 


The following cure for gout is taken from an old work: 
Ist. The person must pick a handkerchief from the pocket 
of a maid of fifty years, who has never had a wish to change 
her condition, 2d. He must wash it in an honest miller’s 
pond, 3d. He must dry it on a person’s hedge who was | 





never covetous, 4th, Ile must send it to a doctor’s shop | 
who never killed a patient. 5th. He must mark it with a 
lawyer’s ink who never cheated a client. 6th. Apply it to 
the part affected, and cure will instantly follow. 


The word “ kaleidoscope”’ is derived from the Greek lan- 
guage, and signifies “ the sight of a beautiful form.”” The 


instrument was invented by Dr, Brewster of Edinburgh. | 
| 


| 


Once upon an evening dismal, I gave her a kiss paroxys- 
mal, called her by name baptismal; precious name I loved 
of yore. Ah! she was a precious creature, pert of speech 
and fair of feature; but, oh law! you couldn’t teach her, 


for she had been there before, and she murmured, “ Buss me | 


: | 


more 





| ease.” 


GOSSIP AND NOTE BOOK. 





A Kentucky Bride’s Dance.—At a Harrison County. 
(Kentucky) wedding, recently, we are informed that the 
bride danced several charming reels within a circle of three 
feet in diameter. She changed shoes on account of her new 
ones not sounding right against the floor. The prompter 
gave the very unique commands during the dance, “ Rock 
to the right, rock to the left, grind coffee, wring the dish-rag, 
rock the cradle,” etc. At the wind-up of the dance the 
bride showed her agility by kicking the groom’s hat off his 
head. 


A Profane Upstart—the man who sits down on a bent 
pin. 


It is a remarkable fact that a piece of pasteboard with a 
verse on it, given as a reward of merit in a Sabbath-school, 
has not half the charm for a boy as the same size piece of 
pasteboard with the simple talismanic words, “ Admit one.” 


The difference between an old cow and an old chair, 
The former gives milk, and the latter gives way (whey). 


A field-officer—a kernel of corn. 


When does a ship tell a falsehood? When she lies at 
the wharf. 


The camel is a most irascible animal, because he always 
has his back up. 


An orator, who was much in demand in political cam- 
paigns, being asked by an admirer the secret of his success, 
replied, “ When I have facts, I give ’em facts; but when I 
havn’t, I yell and saw the air.” 


The latest improvement in stock is a new breed of cats, 
in Vermont, which have tails only an inch long, The advan- 
tages claimed for such tails is that they cannot get under a 
rocking-chair, or be stepped upon, and that the door can be 
closed quicker when they go out. 


“Doctor,” said a wealthy patient to his physician, “I 
want you to be thorough, and strike at the root of the dis- 
“¢ Well, I will,” said the doctor, as he lifted his 


| cane, and brought it down hard enough to break into pieces 


a bottle and a glass that stood upon the sideboard. It was 
his last professional visit to that house. 


There is a tradition that the ring with which English 
kings are invested, was given by Edward the Confessor to 


| St. John the Evangelist, who was wandering through Eng- 
| land as a beggar, and was afterwards returned by two Eng- 


lish pilgrims who met the Saint in the Holy Land. 


The models of Napoleon’s bees were found in the tomb 
of Childeric when it was opened in 1653. Their bodies 


were of pure gold, and their wings of Carnelian. Napoleon 


| adopted them because he wished to have an emblem older 


than the Bourbon lilies, and adopted the green ground be- 
cause green was the Merovingian color, 











